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Can Teaching the Deaf Profit from 
Philology? 


By Max F. Meyer, Px.D. 


Research Professor of Psychology, University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missourt, 


A BABY learns to speak and thus passes out of 

infancy. A seventeenth century Jesuit is thrown among 
the North American Indians and is initiated into using an 
entirely new language. A child eight years old and congeni- 
tally totally deaf receives his first instruction from an oral 
teacher leading him out of eight years of mutism, which is 
in-fantism,speechlessness. All such cases of language acquisi- 
tion are primarily cases of “learning to think” through the 
medium of a new vocabulary. When we teach a foreign 
language in high school or college, we rarely have the same 
aim, for we emphasize new idioms and a new grammar. I 
assert that there is a difference between teaching thought 
and teaching idiom and grammar. Languages existing on 
earth with incomparably different idioms and grammars 
seem to be equally good mediums of thought. Should we 
insist on teaching the totally and congenitally deaf child 
our idiom and grammar from the start? Should we start 
with teaching him to think? Thinking of course is sentence 
building. 

If the teacher of the deaf has a system, it is more likely 
not to fit the psychology of the child than to fit. Child 
psychology is in its beginning, but already it warns us not 
to confuse the very young child in any kind of his learning 
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by an unsuited method, by expecting of the child the ac- 
curacies, or rather limitations, of the adult. 

While the backwardness of child psychology confronts 
us, there is still another prospect for developing indirecily, 
by analogy, a plan for the efficient teaching of language to 
the congenitally and totally deaf child. (I am not discussing 
the child with 25 per cent or more hearing.) We remember 
that ontogenesis in general resembles phylogenesis. The 
growth of the embryo passes through the stages of the 
growth of the species in evolution. The individual develops 
as the race has developed before his time. The historic 
growth of language in the human race is “natural,’’ of 
course; it results from mankind’s spontaneous activity. The 
most natural learning of language, least interfering with the 
child’s spontaneity, must then be in the individual child like 
the historic growth. This applies, however, only as long as 
we mean by “‘child”’ the individual quite close to the natural 
speechlessness of infancy, to the first year of life. 

This condition of keeping close to natural infancy should 
in our practice of teaching the deaf apply anyway, for oral 
teaching to the congenitally deaf child should not be de- 
layed as it is nowadays by custom as well as by statutory 
law. It ought to begin several years before school age in the 
legal sense, which in most states begins with the sixth birth 
anniversary only. Perhaps rightly so with children unhandi- 
capped. But the downward limitation is all wrong for the 
congenitally deaf child. No one doubts that any more. 

Let us adopt, then, the following working hypothesis, 
yet with the distinct proviso that it should the more in- 
tensely guide us the more we approach the true year of in- 
fancy (the first of life),—that it is of less and less practical 
insistence the more we upward approach the seventh year 
(legal school age) and that teachers who have to begin oral 
teaching with eight or more years old congenitally deaf 
children do not contradict our hypothesis if their practice 
appears (relatively? Who knows?) successful with a method 
rather remote from this hypothesis. 

The hypothesis may read thus: That manner of acquisi- 
tion by the child of vocables and their use for sentence build- 
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ing is biologically ‘natural,’ that is, spontaneously success- 
ful, which philology reveals to be the acquisition of language 
by primitive mankind. 

Philology has long ago reached the very definite conclu- 
sion that only two classes of vocables existed in the original 
languages of mankind, nouns and verbs. This should be 
significant for the oral teacher. Noun is a corruption of the 
Latin word “nomen,” which means a name. It goes without 
saying that a noun must symbolize an object, although the 
object does not have to be a real object, but may be a 
fictitious one, an abstraction. A verb, on the other hand, 
symbolizes the functioning of a relation of some kind be- 
tween two or more objects. It is nowadays admitted that the 
“‘parts of speech” which our grammar enumerates as adjec- 
tives, pronouns, adverbs, prepositions and conjunctions, 
are nothing original but stereotyped forms, or “‘cases,’’ of 
certain nouns early used to modify the meaning of other 
single nouns or of verbs or of compound phrases.! 

The relations symbolized by the verbs can be either more 
static or more dynamic. When we say that grass is green, 
we indicate that a static relation exists between that group of 
objective facts which we call grass and the quasi-object 
which we call greenishness or green. We indicate that yonder 
group includes greenishness as one of the components of the 
group. The verb “‘to be” or one of its (comparatively rare) 
synonyms (as ‘‘to become’”’) symbolizes this static relation. 
Most verbs, however, symbolize a more dynamic relation 
between objects. So the verb “to eat” indicates a relation by 
which grass may pass into a cow, but where the cow is the 
energetic one of the two objects, the grass is the merely 
suffering object. 

Teaching a deaf child language is of course more than 
teaching the enunciation of speech sounds; it is teaching 
thought, that is, the building of primitive sentences. It is 


1 If we forget even for an instant that primitive language knows 
none but this twofold distinction, objects and relational functions, 
(I discard interjections as contributing no intellectual thought), we 
are in danger of pedantically imposing upon young children at an 
unsuttable age our abstract grammar of “parts of speech.” 

2 It is a mistaken notion entertained by some teachers that (1) 
helping the young deaf child in his mental development, (2) teaching 
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no new idea that in doing that a very helpful device is a 
number of columns on the blackboard, or on paper, in which 
to distribute the material making up the sentence. Never- 
theless, I should regard this as a device of rather doubtful 
helpfulness if it were used to teach a very young child either 
a proper word order as an end in itself or the grammatical 
distinction of our parts of speech. Primitive language, we 
said, has no parts of speech but two; and word order, while 
more flexible in some languages than in others, is sufficiently 
flexible in the best spoken English to keep us from bother- 
ing, annoying, the very young child with unduly fixed and 
yet complicated rules. That would be poor child psychology.* 
This does not mean, of course, that we can do away with 
order altogether. We shall see that presently. But order has 
a purpose: it must simplify the thought. No language on 
earth has an absolutely fixed word order for an imaginary 
“‘beauty’s”’ sake. 

As a device to teach sentence building to a child who has 
no idea yet of a sentence at all, the method of columns to 
be filled in by the child is admirable as long as it is not over- 
done. What is written, stands there for a sufficiently long 
time to make a considerable impression upon the seeing 
child. Language habits would develop much more slowly 
if they had to depend on the fleeting visual impressions of 
lip-reading or on the fleeting kinesthetic (muscle sense) im- 
pressions of the muscle feelings in speaking. 

Since the spoken sentence occurs in time and the columns 
lie in space, it is requisite to teach at the start the notion 
that order from left to right means progress in time of speak- 


him “straight” or idiomatic language, and (3) teaching him grammar 

are all identical tasks. Not even the first two, mental development 

and acquisition of idiomatic language, are identical functions. The 

former one is often retarded by the latter two. The dilemma is a 

—— one to escape from. Mere enthusiasm will not dissolve the 
ilemma. 

Buford J. Johnson, ‘“‘Child Psychology,” Springfield, Ill., 1932: 
(p.81)—Forced guidance from the beginning does not appear to fa- 
vor retention of a response. (P. 123)—A particular child should not 
be urged to make responses at a definite age. He should be observed 
for determination of his environmental needs. (P. 209)—Too much 
stress on speech by adults may result in the acquisition of rage 4 rote 
forms but may limit the function of speech in adaptation to the en- 
vironment.— Miss Johnson’s argument is against rote. 
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ing. There is of course no reason for right-left or up-down 
when we teach English. 

A relation presupposes at least two objects. I begin sen- 
tence building with the dynamic relation between just two 
objects. The story is shown in a picture. I then need only 
three columns. The pupil has to learn that the side columns 
are never used for that word which symbolizes the relation, 
but only for the object words. (That is learned but slowly.) 
I now show, for example, a picture in which a horse pulls a 
wagon. 

Up to this time this child has had about a year of “‘ele- 
mentary reading” and is already familiar with many such 
words as “horse, wagon, pull.’ I mean that the child can 
write the word; that he can read the word, in the sense of 
selective pointing toward one object (a toy horse thrown 
among a variety of things) or of executing the command or 
otherwise acting out the verb; and that he can speak the 
word with an accuracy fair for his particular mental and 
educational age. When I say ‘“‘write,”’ I mean phonetic short- 
hand (my preference is for the unabbreviated Gregg sys- 
tem), as for several years following the first of life I do not 
believe in confusing the deaf child with our absurdly un- 
phonetic English spelling. 

That picture which I show the child, say, of a horse pull- 
ing a wagon, should be a very simple one, a line drawing 
preferably, so that the child is unlikely to perceive any other 
objects but these two, the horse and the wagon. A sentence 
presupposes two objects. One object can make no sentence. 
A sentence describes a relation. 

One might think it very easy at once to convey to a child 
not yet speaking the idea that the horse, being the active 
object, without exception belongs in the first column, that 
the suffering object, the wagon in this case, belongs in the 
column on the right side, and that the word “pulls” or 
“‘pulled” or “‘is pulling’’ belongs in the middle column. Ex- 
perience shows that the young child learns the use of the 
proper columns with difficulty. 

When the child has scrutinized the picture, he is asked to 
write in the three columns ‘“‘the horse—pulls—the wagon.” 
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That is, this writing is suggested to him by gestures. If he 
starts to make a mistake, he is correctively guided without 
any fussing. He then reads aloud (as well as he can) the 
sentence he has written. 

The drill is varied on another day. The pupil is given a 
different but comparable task. One of the columns is filled 
in, either with a noun or a verb, properly placed of course. 
The other two columns are left vacant by the teacher. The 
child is then shown a group of half a dozen pictures dis- 
played in a slotted rack against the wall. Of these one, 
(sometimes two, though rarely) is an illustration of that 
word written in the column. My records show that this task, 
again, is exceedingly difficult for a child who is only begin- 
ning to acquire language. When he has selected the correct 
picture (and is praised if he selects the correct one at once), 
he fills in the other two columns as the pictured story re- 
quires. He then reads the whole sentence aloud, as well as 
he is able to, being of course suitably corrected for inaccura- 
cies of enunciation. 

With the aid of the same three columns the child is taught 
to build sentences with the verbs “has, have, had, is, are, 
was, were” and with so-called intransitive verbs. (The 
tenses for the very young child are treated as synonyms.) 
The intransitive verbs (more truly they would deserve the 
name of “elliptic verbs”) might be easily disposed of, in the 
former method in which the picture is shown first, by leav- 
ing the third column vacant. Experience has taught me, 
however, that it is best to require the child to positively 
mark this condition of vacancy (“ellipsis”) by drawing three 
conspicuous parallel and horizontal lines, 7.e., printer’s rules, 
in that column.‘ We can utilize this same threefold “ruling” 


‘ “Ellipsis” means that something which it is easy to infer or ob- 
serve is conveniently omitted. “Quos ego!”’ is an elliptic sentence 
easily understood by him who observes the wrath of the god. ‘‘The 
boy runs” is an elliptic sentence for “The boy runs him.” I warn 
against the abuse of speaking of “elliptic sentences’? whenever, for 
mere drill, a teacher gives a pupil two nouns (say, “boy” and 
“‘spoon’’) and asks to invent many sentences with these very nouns. 
Psychologists call “boy—spoon” a completion test or completion 
drill. ‘Elliptic sentence” should have a slilelegioal significance, be- 
cause it is a technical philological term. The data of a completion 
drill are no sentence yet. The elliptic sentence is already a sentence. 
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in the exercises we have to give further when we, the teach- 
ers, fill one of the three columns with the vacancy rules and 
make the child select, among half a dozen pictures shown as 
described, that one which illustrates the suggested intran- 
sitive verb sentence. 

The teaching difficulty with “has, have, had” lies in the 
fact that the English language rarely symbolizes with this 
verb the energetic relation of “holds” but often the very 
weakly (even only figuratively) dynamic relation of ‘being 
in the neighborhood.” Thus we say that a hen “has” five 
chickens when the picture merely shows that the hen is 
near or in the midst of the five little ones. Some languages 
other than English make the task of teaching the child in 
this respect easier by possessing no such “‘verb” at all. In 
Arabic, instead of saying “I have a horse’’ the speaker says 
‘at me a horse” and conveys the same meaning. However, 
all languages of mankind have their peculiarities, some of 
them advantageous for the learner, some being a source of 
confusion at least for the beginner. The child in the end 
learns his mother tongue as it is. But it must be under- 
stood that idiom teaching is not the same as teaching to 
think. 

Still more confusing must be to the child the verb ‘“‘is, 
are, was, were.” Like all other verbs it means a relation 
between two objects; yet the relation here symbolized is the 
purely static one either of ‘“‘part of the whole” or possibly 
of complete ‘‘identity.” The child will have to satisfy him- 
self that the only energy in the action of grass upon green 
in “the grass is green’’ is the holding or having on the part 
of the grass of the greenishness as one of its constituents. 
We, so many years after having learned our language and 
having accepted all its idiocrasies, can but with difficulty 
imagine the confused state of the child’s mind in having to 
learn that “‘is” is a verb like “has” or “pulls.” There are 
languages on earth in which this superfluous verb ‘‘to be” 
does not exist or at least is very sparingly used. Everybody 
could understand us if we elliptically said ‘the grass green” 
instead of ‘‘the grass is green.”’ But the child has to learn 
his own language as it is, though gradually, just as he can- 
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not discard his mother and father because the latter happen 
to be homely. 

Intransitive verbs frequently in our vernacular carry with 
them non-modifying and therefore superfluous adverbs. 
(This is because originally there were no ‘‘intransitive”’ 
verbs.) Examples: run along, turn around, lie down, stand 
up, fall down, sit down. As a matter of fact nobody can: sit 
along, run without covering a length, turn along, lie up, stand 
down, fall up. The best child psychology teaches us to write 
these superfluities frequently on our blackboard yet without 
bothering the child with their meaning or lack of meaning. 
The very young child, deaf or hearing, has to become 
familiar with the fact that ‘there are more things in heaven 
and earth than are dreamt of in his philosophy,” that is, 
that one can not learn everything at once, its proved exist- 
ence notwithstanding. Gradually in our case he will learn 
that such adverbial additions sometimes do possess a sig- 
nificance, although not necessarily always. 

The same is true for the articles “‘the, a, an.’”’ As teachers 
we use them and, when the child uses them wrongly, we 
correct the child’s writing without making any fuss about 
the matter. No special columns are needed for the arti- 
cles. The same is true for numbers and colors. That is, we 
write any numbers with which the child may already be 
familiar (perhaps from one to six, since these are easily 
taught) or any color names—say, “‘three dogs” or ‘“‘the 
white cat’’—without introducing any additional columns 
at this stage of the game. Within a single column we correct 
mistakes of word order without any emphasis, that is, with 
the same indifference as to any reason which language shows 
in its historical development. No hairsplitting must be forced 
upon the very young child. The teacher must be a helpful 
guide and not an opinionated pedant. 

If the ‘‘three-column”’ phase of sentence building, out of 
one verb and no more than two objects, is the first stage of 
verbal thinking, psychology seems to require that the second 
stage of thinking be a “four column” phase of sentence 
building. I say psychology, in this second case, rather than 
philology, because historical philology gives us here but 
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scant advice. It is nevertheless clear that a psychological 
distinction can be made, and should be made, between 
thinking of a dynamic relation which requires actual con- 
tact and a dynamic relation which requires merely an ap- 
proach with no inevitable contact. 

The grammarians (rather than the historical philologists, 
who have lacked the chance) have invented for the distinc- 
tion of these two concepts, of contact and approach (either 
of which may be literal or figurative) the two familiar terms 
direct and indirect. Since our grammar school days we speak 
of the direct and the indirect object of a sentence. When I 
give, for example, a child an apple, I can hardly avoid con- 
tact with the apple; but I can avoid touching the child with 
my fingers, avoid even touching him with the apple. The 
child is merely approached. Instead of a single column on 
the right side of the verb column, in this second stage of 
verbal thinking we must have there two columns, one for the 
direct and the other for the indirect object, which both 
suffer from the verb. 

The practical question arises immediately whether to 
devote the third or the fourth column to the indirect ob- 
ject. The speculative (armchair) logician will of course say 
that the direct thing comes first and the indirect thing 
next. The philologist will rather appeal to ‘‘The Spirit of 
Language”’ if we may believe in such an entity. Ask your- 
self what is more gratifying to hear or say, ‘I gave the child 
the apple” or ‘I gave the apple to the child.” Likewise, is it 
psychologically equally defensible to say ‘The prisoner told 
the judge a story” or to say ‘“‘The prisoner told a story to 
the judge’’? It is arbitrary and yet not equal. If we decide 
to put of two objects the one that is less direct into the 
third column, we must with the very young child stick to 
that decision as regularly as we can. The distinction be- 
tween more and less “directness” is a very abstract distinc- 
tion, is therefore very difficult for the very young child, is 
very slow in developing. Therefore, the child may for a long 
time need protection from the confusion which results from 
irregularity. 

Immediately now another quite practical question arises 
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for the teacher. Our vernacular often chooses to mark (rela- 
tive) indirectness by means of a preposition.® In which of 
the four (not yet five!) columns do we put the preposition? 
The answer that wants to slip off our tongue is likely to be 
that of the armchair logician, the grammarian. Is not a 
preposition that which is “posed before” the noun? Yet 
psychologically, and on philological grounds, the preposition 
belongs to the verb much more than to the noun. This is 
most clearly seen when in usage an intransitive verb be- 
comes transitive. ‘‘I sit on—the chair’ means ‘‘I besit—the 
chair.” It is a sheer accident that in the evolution from 
Anglo-Saxon over Old-English to modern English the verb 
“‘besit”’ has been cast out. The word still exists in modern 
German. The Oklahoma squatter is a Besitzer. 

The preposition belongs to the verb, not by necessity but 
for the practical training of the very young deaf child. The 
English language in many verbs indissolubly unites, e.g., 
the preposition “be” with the verb. An army does not “siege 
on the city” but “‘besieges the city.”” We want to aid the 
very young deaf child in learning to think rather than in 
making rapid progress “‘in the acquisition of many rote 
forms” (compare the above quotations from Miss Johnson’s - 
book in footnote -,. Therefore consistency of column place- 
ment is needed as long as there is still any danger of retard- 
ing, by confusion, the learning of thought more or less ab- 


5 We easily confuse aid in developing thoughtfulness with instruc- 
tion in formal grammar. I know a very fine language text in whieh 
the two drill sentences ‘“‘The boy took off his hat” and “The do 
barked at the boy” are presented to the children as analogies o 
thought. I should rather present them as anomalies of idiom. In 
formal grammar they are analogies; in thought they are not. The 
dog sentence is one which lacks an indirect object of the thought, so 
that three columns suffice. ‘“‘The dog—barked at—the boy’”’ is the 
same thought as ““The dog—called—the boy.” The first drill sen- 
tence above can be cleared only in four columns and then becomes 
elliptic for ‘‘The boy—took off—him—his hat.” The indirect object 
“himself” is here distinctly understood. It is the same thought as 
“The boy—removed—him—his hat.” Thought, idiom and grammar 
are three terrible taskmasters to the language teacher. We cannot 
serve two masters; and = here we have to serve three. “I was 
never so bethump’d with words, since I first called my brother’s 


father, dad.” (Shakespeare.) Compare these questions: Did the 
boy—take off—his hat—a bug? Did the dog—bark at—the boy—a 
defiant roar? 
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stract. Let us never forget that the distinction in relative 
directness of affecting the objects is a very abstract one and 
therefore exceedingly difficult to learn for the very young 
deaf child. 

Having decided to unite, so long as this second stage of 
sentence building lasts, the preposition with the verb in the 
same (the second) column, it follows by the necessity of 
vernacular usage of order in speaking that the third column 
must become very frequently the place for many nouns 
which our queer syntax (absorbed by us in the elementary 
school) did not call indirect objects but adverbial expres- 
sions. “The boy—throws to—the girl—his ball’’ is quite 
readily accepted by our elementary school syntacticians as 
exemplifying an indirect object. But looking in vain’ for 
the standard preposition ‘‘to” they might object to bestow- 
ing this honorable title of indirect object upon me and the 
table when I say “‘ The conjurer placed before me a table and 
I put on the table my cup.” Are these not adverbial expres- 
sions, “before me” and “on the table’”?{Can adverbs be 
indirect objects? Answer: They can! "Indeed, !that’is the 
origin of all adverbial expressions. Teaching to think is not 
the same as teaching syntax. 

A little sound thinking will convince us that a distinc- 
tion between purposive, spatial and temporal adverbial 
expressions on the one hand (e.g., ‘‘to the girl” and “before 
me” and “on the table” and “‘in the morning’’) and so- 
called indirect objects on the other hand is one we ought 
not to impose upon the very young deaf child learning to 
think, unless we care little how much we confuse him. The 
word order in English—let us say it again—is very flexible; 
and no harm will come to the child if later, in reading books, 
all kinds of other (and the same) word orders will become 
his experience. An objection to placing the preposition with 
the verb in the second column is not tenable if it is based on 
the argument of “‘unusual word order.’’ I therefore write in 
the four columns the following thoughts: 


The man gave the girl a red apple. 
The boy put on the table his cup. 
The do ran along the street. 


the morning. 
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The farmer took to the water the horse. 
Mother put into the box a doll. 

The conjurer __ placed before the boy a table. 

A policeman holds up his hand. 

Two eggs are in the nest. 

The eggs are white. 

The woman is dishing out to her children their oatmeal. 


It is not my intention to continue this discussion here by 
taking up those stages of language development which 
succeed this (second) stage, for example, the teaching of 
questioning, affirming and denying. There we enter the 
conversational usage of language. Neither do I wish to ex- 
tend the present discussion to sentences in which there is a 
multiplicity of prepositions, which enforces the separation of 
all prepositions from the verb and the construction of five- 
divisional, six-divisional, etc., sentences with a correspond- 
ing number of columns for writing. 

Restricting the present discussion to teaching totally deaf 
children the simple thought of the four-divisional assertive 
sentence, an important practical-scientific issue is this: What 
progress can the average totally deaf child of a certain age 
(fourth, fifth, sixth, ninth, twelfth or what year of life) be 
expected to make if this is the first three months, or the 
second trimester, or the third (etc.) trimester of his educa- 
tional life, provided he gets so many hours of individual in- 
struction per week? And what is the distribution of the 
learning scores of individuals on both sides of that average 
score? These are practically important questions of science, 
—of the science of educational psychology. 

Thirty-five years ago a science of educational psychology 
scarcely existed. Even the name of this coming science was 
unsettled. The present writer recalls that for the first year 
of his college teaching career, 1900-1901, he announced a 
course in this science under the title “pedagogical psy- 
chology.” Ten years later that name had completely van- 
ished. Educational psychology (for the normal child) is now 
a flourishing science. But as it is so young, very little of it has 
yet penetrated the schools which undertake to teach speech 
to the congenitally and totally deaf child. That child pre- 
sents a very unusual educational problem. The scientifically 
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exact knowledge of how to solve this problem is scarce in 
all the existing literature. 

Having provisionally (all science is provisional, open to 
correction!) settled on a method of teaching the very young 
deaf child the earliest stages of sentence building, we must 
keep the most careful records of the progress of the in- 
dividual and publish the data in statistical form, for our own 
guidance and for the guidance of other teachers. 

My experience with teachers of the deaf (even principals 
and critic teachers) is that they are very reluctant to keep 
records that can be published and made scientifically valu- 
able. This fact does not throw a depreciative shadow upon 
the profession. The average teaching efficiency (and even 
more the average enthusiasm for teaching) of the 2,500 
teachers claiming to be teachers of the deaf in the United 
States and Canada is as great as that which one finds among 
the general run of elementary school teachers. 

There are two obstacles: First, a traditional but fortu- 
nately weakening tendency to regard teaching methods as 
individual secrets, to be sold like industrial patent rights; 
second, the reluctance of a mature elementary school teacher 
to take the initiative in educational research. Does the 
average bank president show interest in, and initiate, re- 
search in economic problems? Nobody does that kind of 
thing who has never had a personal contact with science. 
This obstacle to educational research may become allevi- 
ated when in the future the principal teachers of the deaf 
prepare themselves professionally in a truly collegiate in- 
stitution where they become acquainted, to a degree, with 
the modern science of educational psychology and learn to 
reverence it. 

School administration is a science rather than an art. 
How can the administrator tell the efficiency of teachers and 
how can he tell the fitness of any particular instruction given 
to an individual child, if he has no idea of what educational 
progress can be expected of an average pupil and what kind 
of pupil this one is. Educational measurement is requisite. 

Let us specify an example: Here is a child at present 52 
months old. During the last three months he has received 
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a total of individual instruction measured to be 70 hours. 
At the age of 49 months he had already received preliminary 
instruction of so many hours scattered over so many 
months. (All this information is extremely important.) Dur- 
ing the 50th, 51st, 52nd months of his life we have given him 
those 70 hours, teaching him to build three-divisional and 
four-divisional sentences. His progress during these three 
months is actually measured in these and these terms and in 
these and these figures; and on the basis of his educational 
achievement previous to the 50th month we expected these 
and these figures. 

Unless we can make such comparisons, how dare we say 
that the child has efficient teachers or that we are subjecting 
the individual child to those educational methods which his 
inherited individuality and his past achievement justify and 
call for? 

Someone might shoo us into the corner by saying: ‘‘ Gen- 
eral educational psychology has not yet created a millenium 
of efficiency in general education. Why hurry in such a 
specialty as the education of the deaf?” His attention should 
be called to the enormous expensiveness of the education 
of the deaf. Where the cost of education per individual pupil 
is ten or twenty times as great as it is for the normal child, 
efficiency of teaching is a far greater economic problem. 

I can not present my own records in a useful manner be- 
cause as yet they are too few to make up a report of any 
statistical significance. I hope to accumulate my data until 
they do reach a degree of statistical significance. I hope 
others will do the same, and some time we will make a com- 
parison. But to make a comparison, we must make our 
methods simple enough to regard them as standardized. 
That is one reason why I described in detail some methods I 
use in the teaching of the English language. Criticism is in- 
vited. 


An Outline of Reading for the First Year 


By Doris B. BENNING 
Kendall School, Washington, D.C. 


7 FOLLOWING outline has been developed during the 
past year with the first-year preparatory class at the 


II. 


III. 


Kendall School. While the method used is still in the experi- 
mental stage, the results have been gratifying; the children 
have not only absorbed the various steps easily and rapidly 
but they have shown a keen desire to learn to read and they 
look forward to this period each day with real pleasure. 


Section A. SINGLE Nouns 
I. Names of the children 


Material.—Two sets of flash-cards bearing the 
first name of each child, one set printed and one 
set in script. 

Method used.—The printed cards are tacked above 
the pupils’ places at the blackboard and the 
written cards to the chairs. Each child soon 
begins to recognize his name. 


Articles of furniture 


Material._—Duplicate sets of flash-cards (printed) 
for every article of furniture in the room and 
also for the floor, windows, doors, closet, etc. 

Method used.—The cards are first matched, but 
as soon as the children recognize the words the 
cards are removed from the articles and the 
children point to the article when the flash- 
card is shown. 


Miscellaneous objects 


Material.—Pictures of objects mounted on small 
cards. (On the back of each card the name of 
the object is written.) Duplicate sets of flash- 
cards. A Plymouth chart. 

Method used.—The objects are first given in 
speech reading, the children seeing neither the 
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written nor the printed form until they recognize 
it from the lips. The cards are placed in the Ply- 
mouth chart with the corresponding flash-card 
beneath each picture. The children then match 
the second flash-card to it, and later match the 
flash-card to the picture itself. Different ways of 
using this material are easily discovered. 

As soon as the children become familiar with 
the flash-card the typed form is given. At first 
they match the typed word to the larger print, 
then they are given papers on which the familar 
words are typed and they draw a picture of the 
object. The next step is the giving of typed 
commands as “ Draw a ball,” “‘ Draw a chair.” 
This is a reading, not a drawing, lesson, so no 
criticism is made of the drawing.) 


IV. Articles of clothing 


Material_—One set of cards bearing the names of 
the common articles of clothing. (The indefinite 
article is omitted.) Cards having the possessive 
form of the children’s names and “my” and 
“your.” 


Method used.—The class has first had these words 


in speech reading, using a chart with the pic- 
tures of clothing. The flash-cards are matched 
to these pictures. As soon as they recognize the 
words, the possessive form is given, as ‘‘ Mary’s 
dress,” and then the chart is discarded for the 
actual object. A great deal of drill is given with 
coat,’’ “‘your shoes,” etc. 


V. Colors 
Material.—Color chart. One set of flash-cards 


with the names of the colors. Small cards—a set 
for each child—consisting of the nine colors red, 
purple, brown, white, blue, orange, yellow, 
black and green. 


Method used.—The names of the colors are first 


given in speech reading. The printed form is 
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then given, the name of each color being added 
to the color chart. The flash-card is matched 
to this. Then the small cards are used, the chil- 
dren matching the flash-cards to the colors. As 
the teacher shows the flash-card each child will 
select the right color from his set of small cards. 
The cards are sometimes placed on a table and 
one child chosen to go and get the correct card. 

The typed form is given with the colors as it 
is with the miscellaneous objects group. 


Section B. DescriptivE PHrasks INVOLVING NUMBER 
Groups 


I. Different numbers with the same object 

Material.—Separate cards having pictures of dogs, 
babies, flowers, cows, cars and birds in groups of 
one, two, three, four and five (30 cards). A 
Plymouth chart. Flash-cards for each picture 
card, both the written form and the figures be- 
ing used as “1 car,” “one car,” ‘“‘a car’; “2 
cars,” “two cars,” etc. 

Method used.—The children are familiar with the 
lip-reading of the number groups before this is 
presented. One set of cards is selected—the 
cars for instance—and these five pictures are 
placed in the chart. The children are shown 
which flash-card designates “1 car,” which ‘3 
cars,’’ etc., and then are allowed to match them. 
After the cars have been used, another group 
of pictures is taken, and so on for the six groups. 

Typed lessons are also given for this. First 
“2 cars,” “‘a car” and so on, and later “‘ Draw a 
car,” ‘‘ Draw two cars.” 


II. Different objects with the same number 


Material.—The same cards as used in group I are 
used, but re-arranged by numbers instead of by 
objects. 

Method used.—The same procedure is followed but 

instead of having the cars grouped together, 
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all the cards having one of an object are used— 
1 car, a baby, one bird, a flower, etc. After this 
group is completed the cards having two of an 
object are taken. 

Typed lessons are given with this group. 
“Draw a flower,” “Draw 1 car,” “Draw one 
bird.” 


III. Different numbers and different objects 


Material_—The same cards are used for this step. 
Two additional cards are also made—‘ HOW 
MANY” “wat,” and the order “How many; 
What” is introduced. In this group the 30 

cards are all used at the same time—“2 birds,”’ 
““4 cows,” “‘five flowers.” 

Method used.—The same procedure is followed as 
for the two preceding groups. In the typed les- 
sons such directions as “ Draw 5 balls,’’ “‘ Draw 
three flowers,” ‘‘ Draw a cow,” are given. 


Section C. Descriptive PorasEs INVOLVING CoLors 


I. Different colors with the same object 


Material.—Balls, tops, shoes, flowers and cars are 
cut from different colored paper and mounted 
on separate cards. In the case of the flowers 
black and brown are omitted and pink sub- 
stituted. Flash-cards are made for each card. 

Method used.—These are not given until the chil- 
dren are familiar with the lip-reading of the pic- 
tures. The same procedure is followed as with 
the number groups. After the class has been 
shown which card designates which picture, 
they need only to concentrate to do this exercise. 

The typed instructions begin with “Draw 

a green top,” ‘Draw a blue top,” the children 
using their colored crayons and drawing the 
outline. Then ‘“‘ Draw a car. Color the car red.” 
“Draw a car. Color the car blue.” The definite 
article is used here for the first time. 
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II. Different objects of the same color 


Material—The same cards and flash-cards as 
for the preceding group but re-arranged by 
color,—the red objects in one group, the yellow 
in another group, etc. 

Method used—The same procedure as with the 
former group is used. In the typed lessons the 
first directions are ‘‘ Draw a yellow car,” “ Draw 
a yellow flower,” and then “ Draw a car. Color 
the car yellow.” “Draw a flower. Color the 
flower yellow.” 


III. Different objects of different colors 


Material_—Groups of flowers, birds, chairs and 
hats, each mounted on a separate card. Flash- 
cards containing only one word as “‘one,”’ “a,” 
“three,” “yellow,” “purple,”’ ‘“‘flower,”’ ‘‘flow- 
ers,” “bird,” “birds.’”’ Cards for the heading 
“HOW MANY: WHAT COLOR: WHAT.” (We are 
using the Fitzgerald Key with this class.) 

Method used.—The heading is inserted in the 
Plymouth chart. Then the card depicting three 
purple flowers is placed in the chart. The ad- 
jective order is called to the attention of the 
class and then a child selects from the flash- 
cards in the right order “‘3”’ “ purple” “ flowers” 
and places them in the chart. This includes the 
plural of the nouns also. 

The typed work is “‘ Draw two chairs. Color 
the chairs blue.” ‘‘Draw three flowers. Color 
the flowers yellow.’’And later “Draw a car. Color 
it green.”’ “‘ Draw five flowers. Color them red.” 
“Draw 4 balls. Color 3 balls blue. Color 1 ball 
yellow.” “‘Draw two tops. Color one top pur- 
ple.” “‘Draw a hat. Color it.” “Draw some 
flowers. Color them.” 

Silent Reading Material.—The class is now ready for the 
“Problems in Silent Reading” and the “Number Fun 
Book’’ published by the Harter Company. 
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“The Little Book” by Marjory Hardy (The Child’s Own 
Way Series—Wheeler Pub. Co., Chicago) is given to the 
class at this time, with the accompanying ‘“‘Work Book.” 
As they are able to do this with very little assistance, 
this takes the place of “‘busy work.” Various pre-primers are 
made available to the class and they enjoy looking at these 
and reading the easier parts of them. 

After “The Little Book” has been completed “Sally and 
Billy” (same series) is taken up as class work. As there is no 
accompanying ‘‘ Work Book,’ the teacher makes one to fill 
in the gap between “The Little Book” and “‘ Wag and Puff.” 
The illustrations are traced from the text and hektographed 
on loose-leaf paper so that each child may have a complete 
book to take home. To accompany each illustration is a 
page of directions or descriptive matter relating to the 
picture. In order to color the picture correctly—or complete 
the picture as the case may be—it is necessary that the child 
understand this perfectly. 

Throughout the first part of the book the complete picture 
is outlined and directions such as the following given: 

Color Sally’s hair. Color her cheeks pink. 


Sally has yellow hair. Color it. 
She has pink cheeks. Color them. 


Mother has brown hair. She has on a blue apron. 
Father has black hair. He has on a red tie. Billy has on a white 
suit. Color the picture. 


The see-saw is black. The sky is blue. The trees are brown and 
green. The grass is green. Color the picture. 

The next step is having only part of the picture outlined, 
directions being given the children for completing and color- 
ing it. 

Draw the sun. Color it yellow. Color the rest of the picture. 

Draw the car. Draw the tree. Color the picture. 

Finish the picture. Color it. 

Draw some sheep. Color the grass and sky. 
oan three more ducks. Color the water blue. Color the tall grass 

At intervals throughout the book “review lessons” are 
given. The first one (at the completion of ten pages) is in 
the form of a “True-False’”’ test. 
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Billy hid in a barrel. Yes. No. 
Sally hid in the barrel. Yes. No. 
Sally hid behind a tree. Yes. No. 
Billy hid behind the tree. Yes. No. 


The next test (page 28) compels the children to refer to 
the text and count. 


How many...? 

Sally and Billy saw —__________ horses. 
They saw cows. 

They saw _________ sheep. 

They saw —________ pigs. 

They saw —-________ ducks. 

They saw _________ birds. 

They saw —________ chicks. 


What... ? 
‘The... neigh. 
Tie... 
The ¢ackle. 


Where... ? 

Father looked for Billy. 

He locked 

He looked 

He looked 

Then he looked _______.. Billy was there. 


What did _________ do? 
After supper 


Billy 
Section D. READING CORRELATED WITH AcTION WorRK 


I. Intransitive verb. (Simple and compound subject 
and predicate.) 


Material—Flash-cards bearing the commands 
“Run,” “Fall,” “Jump,” “Laugh,” “Bow”; 
cards having the names of the children; several 
cards with “I” and “and”; the past tense of 
each verb; and several cards with a period only. 
Cards for the headings ‘‘wHo: =” A Ply- 
mouth chart. 

Method used.—The class has first had these com- 
mands in lip-reading. The teacher shows a com- 
mand card as “John, run.” John runs. She then 
selects from the flash-cards the word “John” 

and places it under “wHo’’; “ran” and places 
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it under the verb symbol; and then a period. 
She shows John that he must place “‘I’”’ over the 
card bearing his name. She then removes the 
cards and a child replaces them. (Any intraasi- 
tive verb may be givenin this way, even those 
too difficult for the regular oral action work.) 


II. The pronouns “‘he,’’ ‘‘ she,”’ “we,” and ‘‘they”’ 
Material——Flash-cards bearing the same com- 


mands as in the preceding group; cards having 
the names of the children (2 cards foreach child) ; 
the pronouns ‘‘I,” ‘He,’ “She,” “We,” and 
“They’’; several cards with “and”; the past 
tense of each verb as in the preceding group; 
cards with a period. The same heading as in the 
preceding group. 


Method used.—The same procedure is followed as 


in the former group. After a child has per- 
formed one action and the cards have been 
placed in the chart, the same child is given a 
second command. The children place the child’s 
name under “‘wHo”’ as they have done the first 
time and the teacher then shows that ‘‘He”’ (or 
‘“‘She’’) is used for the second sentence. 

Two children perform a second action to in- 
troduce “‘ We” and “They.” A great deal of drill 
is given at this stage. 


III. Transitive verb with direct object 
Material.—Flash-cards having the commands 


“Wind the clock,” “Brush the slate,” “ Feed 
the fish,”’ ‘Open the door,” ‘Shut the door,” 
“Salute the flag,”’ etc. Cards bearing the chil- 
dren’s names; ‘‘I”’; the past tense of each verb; 
the objects; and the periods. Cards for the head- 
ing “wHo : = : wHaT’ A Plymouth chart. 
Small charts similar to the Plymouth chart 
are made for use at the desks. Each child is 
given an envelope containing slips of paper 
typed exactly as the larger flash-cards are. Only 
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five or six commands are put in each envelope 
as more than that would require so many cards 
it would confuse the children. 

Method.—The command is shown by the teacher. 
After the child has performed the action, the 
teacher places the cards in the Plymouth chart. 
The children then are held responsible for this. 
Every new command is given as a class exer- 
cise first, the small charts being used for review 
work only. 


Personal pronouns with transitive verbs and direct 

object 

Material.—Flash-cards having the command “ Get 
a ball,” ‘Throw the ball,” “Get the broom,” 
“Sweep the floor,” “Turn on the light,” “Turn 
off the light.” Flash-cards containing the chil- 
dren’s names; past tense of each verb; the ob- 
jects; periods; and the personal pronouns. 

Method used.—The same procedure is followed as 
in the preceding group, care being taken with 
the use of the definite and indefinite articles. 


. Transitive verb and indirect object 


Material—Flash-cards having the commands 
“Show me a picture,” ‘‘Show Mary a book,” 
“Throw Henry a ball.’”’ Cards bearing the 
children’s names; the pronoun ‘‘me’’; the past 
tense of each verb; the objects; the periods. 
Cards for the heading ““‘wHo : = : WHOM 
wHaT:” A Plymouth chart. Small charts. 

Method used.—The teacher presents the new ma- 
terial in the usual way, introducing the new 
language principle and the pronoun “me.” 

(Later the pronouns “him” and “her” may 
be taught in this way.) 


Intransitive verb modified by a ‘‘ Where” phrase 


Material.—Flash-cards having the commands 
“Sit on the floor,” “Stand behind your chair,” 
“Stand on your chair,” “‘Stand in the corner.” 
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Cards having the children’s names; the past 
tense of each verb; and the ‘‘ Where” phrases on 
separate cards as “behind my chair,’’ “behind 
her chair,” “behind his chair,” “‘on the floor,” 
etc.; and the periods. Cards for the heading 
“WHO : = : WHERE :” 

Method used.—The same procedure is followed as 
with the other groups, the teacher explaining 
first and then holding the children responsible. 


Transitive verb with direct object and requiring use 
of the possessive pronouns “‘his” and ‘‘her’’ 


Material.—F lash-cards with the commands “ Brush 
your teeth,” “Brush your hair,” ‘Wash your 
hands,” “Close your eyes,” etc. Cards having 
the children’s names; the past tense of each 
verb; the pronouns “my,” “his” and “her” 
the object without the indefinite article; the 
periods. Cards for the heading “wHo: = : 
WHOsE wuHat:” A Plymouth chart. Small charts. 

Method used.—Same as for the preceding groups, 
the teacher explaining carefully the use of 
66 his,”’ “Cher” and “my.” 

Transitive verb—direct object—‘ Where” phrase 

Material—Flash-cards having the commands. 
“Put a pencil on a chair,” “‘ Put a paper on the 
floor,” “‘Put the box on a table,” “Put some 
chalk in the basket,’’ “‘ Put a crayon on a chair.” 
Cards bearing the children’s names; the past 
tense of each verb; the objects; the “‘Where”’ 
phrases; the periods; the pronouns “I,” “‘He”’ 
and “She.” Cards for the headings ‘“wHo 
: = ! WHAT : WHERE :” 

Method used.—Same as for preceding groups, care 
being taken that ‘a,’ “‘an” and “the” are used 
correctly. 


Section E. EXPERIENCE CHARTS 


A day never passes that something of interest does not 
occur. As soon as the children have become familiar with the 
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written form of the names of the children and teachers in 
the school, every item of interest is recorded on our “ Experi- 
ence Charts.”’ The teacher writes this herself in simple cor- 
rect language and it is used only as a reading lesson, the 
children being expected to understand the content of the 
paragraph but in no way being held responsible for the 
separate words and language. After the news is recorded, 
the chart is hung to one side where it can be seen at any 
time during the day. After this has become a part of the 
daily program, the following “‘tests” are sometimes given 
to ascertain to what extent the children understand the 
content of the charts. 

I. True-False tests 

The “True-False” tests are presented at the blackboard 
but after the children understand the procedure the tests 
are given as typed work to be done at their desks. 

The tests are, at first, simple sentences as: 


Helen is sick. Yes. No. 
Henry is sick. Yes. No. 
Miss Fay came. Yes. No. 
Mr. Craig is sick. Yes. No. 
(The children draw a circle around the correct answer.) 
Later these sentences become more difficult as the under- 
standing of the children grows, as: 


Barbara has a brown teddy-bear. Yes. No. 


She has a yellow teddy-bear. Yes. No. 
Frances has a new red coat. Yes. No. 
She has a new green coat. Yes. No. 


We had some ice-cream poeeer. Yes. No. 
We had some ice-cream last Friday. Yes. No. 


II. Multiple-Choice tests 

This type of test is not given until the latter part of the 
year. The sentences are sometimes written on the board 
for the children to copy, selecting the correct phrase, and 
sometimes given as a typed lesson with the children under- 
lining the correct phrase. 


to the farm. (a brown horse. 
We went {to the market. Mr. Craig has c brown airplane. 
to the store. a brown car. 


some candy. 
Mrs. Brown bought {some gum. 
some ice-cream. 


What Constitutes Special Education or 
the Education of Exceptional Children?! 


By Exist H. Martens, Pa.D. 


Senior Specialist in the Education of Exceptional Children 
United States Office of Education 


HE MEANING OF “SPECIAL EDUCATION.”—The term 

“special education” has been given a variety of inter- 
pretations. To some it has been synonymous with so-called 
“special subjects’”’ of the school curriculum and refers to 
those activities of the school program which are outside 
the groove of academic subjects, including, for example, 
music, art, manual training, and physical education. To 
others it means all educational activities outside of the 
regular day-school classes, such as adult education, exten- 
sion classes, vocational rehabilitation, and education of 
handicapped groups. A third interpretation is in keeping 
with the terminology of the White House Conference, ac- 
cording to which the term refers to the special educational 
facilities provided for handicapped and gifted children in 
day-schools and residential institutions.? A similar connota- 
tion has been accepted by certain universities and teachers 
colleges* in which separately organized bureaus or depart- 
ments of special education have been established to prepare 
teachers for this type of work. 

This last interpretation is used also in most of the state 
departments of education in which the work for exceptional 
children has been organized under a bureau or division of 
“special education.” And it is this interpretation which 
is being used in the present study. We might say therefore 
that for purposes of this investigation “special education” 


1 Reprinted, with permission, from “Organization for Exceptional 
Children Within State Departments of Education,” by Elise H. 
Martens; Pamphlet No. 42, Office of Education, U. S. Department 
A an Interior. (U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington: 
* See ‘White House Conference on Child Health and Protection, 
Special Education: The Handicapped and the Gifted.” New York, 

e Century Co., 1931. 604 p. 

* Among these are the State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan; 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio; State Teachers College, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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is synonymous with “education of exceptional children.” 
Moreover, the term “exceptional children” has been defined 
as including eight major types, t.e., the crippled, the deaf 
and the hard of hearing, the blind and the partially seeing, 
the speech defective, children of lowered vitality, the men- 
tally retarded, the gifted, and children presenting serious 
behavior problems.‘ No one of these groups can rightfully 
be given precedence over any otherin theconception of what 
special education means. Each one of them is a vital unit 
in the visualization of a complete program. There are com- 
mon elements in the needs which they all present; but there 
are also distinct or specific demands which each group makes 
for its own greatest good and for the welfare of society. 
Common needs of all groups of exceptional children.— 
Figure 1 gives a graphic picture of the needs common to all 
groups of exceptional children. These comprise 11 elements. 
The approximate life age is indicated at which each one is 
first recognized as affecting the development of the child. 
Thus discovery, diagnosis, and understanding of the child’s 
condition are certainly important factors from the very day 
of his birth. This is true, whether the exceptional condition 
be one of physical disability, of intellectual status, or of emo- 
tional or social maladjustment. So also curative and reme- 
dial treatment should date back to the earliest possible time 
and encompasses alike physical, intellectual, and emotional 
disturbances. Social adjustment and enriched environment 
are vital assets to the development of the child from the time 
when he can join in group activities and become a part of 
the environmental situation. From the standpoint of the 
school, at least, this time may be placed at about nursery- 
school or kindergarten age. Here, too, begins the educational 
guidance which becomes the basis for a differentiated educa- 


‘ Epileptics and children presenting a double handicap (such as 
the blind-deaf, blind-feeble-minded, etc.) may be considered as spe- 
cial classifications or may be included in one or another of the major 

roups listed. The latter procedure is followed in the report of the 
hite House Conference. It will be noted also that orphans and in- 
digent children or children of migratory groups are not considered 
as belonging in the category of exceptional children. The term does 
not apply to environmental situations but to conditions inherent 
within the child himself. 
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tion suited to each child’s particular problems and continu- 
ing throughout his school career. Vocational guidance 
enters the picture at about junior high school age, and with 
it comes the prevocational training that makes it possible for 
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the child to explore his capacities with respect to the world’s 
work. A little later he begins to think more seriously of the 
type of work he can and wants to do, and vocational train- 


* The schemes of Figures 1 and 2 were planned by Miss Beatrice 
McLeod, of the Office of Education. 
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ing begins. Finally comes his placement in employment and 
the follow-up of his employment activities. 

This picture is not so very different from what one would 
visualize for all children. Yet it is colored in every detail 
by the consciousness of a physical handicap, a mental re- 
tardation, a gifted intellect, or a disturbed personality which 
brings upon the scene a need for definite change, for adjust- 
ment, for adaptation of accepted educational procedures to 
the special situation presented by the child’s condition. 
Moreover, no one of the items listed on the chart can be 
omitted without danger to the program, nor should any one 
of them be given preference over the others. What, for ex- 
ample, can understanding do, important as it is, unless it is 
accompanied by action? The most comprehensive psycho- 
logical diagnosis of a child, the most exhaustive medical 
examination will mean nothing in his life unless the knowl- 
edge thus gained is used as the basis for wise adjustment. 
So also, even if all possible medical attention is given, that 
alone will not solve the problem of needed social adjust- 
ments. Special educational facilities may do more harm 
than good unless they are skillfully planned in the light of 
all that can be found out about the child. Mere vocational 
preparation is of little avail unless it is accompanied by 
training in social relationships and in the use of leisure 
time. Even an enriched environment and social adjustment 
cannot bring to the child the satisfying experiences of life 
unless they are founded upon the solid rock of the fulfill- 
ment of his practical needs. Let us beware, therefore, lest 
we give undue emphasis to any one of these needs to the 
detriment of the others. The complete picture demands that 
each one be placed in its proper relationship to every other. 
The ideal toward which they are all directed is a develop- 
ment which shall be well balanced and constructive, em- 
phasizing the things the child can do rather than those 
which he cannot do, and making of these the basis for his 
contribution to community life. 

Specific needs of various groups of exceptional children.— 
Again we look to a graphic method as the clearest way of 
presenting a concept. In figure 2 the eight types of excep- 
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tional children are named, and under each one are listed the 
outstanding special needs peculiar to the group. They need 
no prolonged consideration here. If in each case these are 
added to the common needs pictured in figure 1, then we 
have an approximate portrayal of what constitutes special 
education. To carry out such a program becomes the logical 
objective of any state bureau or division of special educa- 
tion. Present achievements may fall far short of the mark; 
nevertheless the goal must always be kept in mind, namely, 
for every exceptional child within the borders of the state a 
provision of those facilities which his special condition de- 
mands. 
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Extra-Curricular Activities in our Resi- 
dential Schools for the Deaf 


By Westry LavritsEn, M.A. 
Minnesota School, Faribault, Minnesota 


Ww Dr. Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet founded the first 
school for the deaf in America more than one hundred 
years ago, the main purpose he had in mind was to give the 
deaf youth an opportunity to learn the common school sub- 
jects, just as the normal child of the time did, thus opening 
a way to good citizenship. In those days extra-curricular 
activities were unknown. 

During the past quarter of a century there has been such 
a change in our educational system as never before was 
dreamed of. Extra-curricular activities have appeared one 
by one until at the present time there are institutions that 
sponsor a dozen or more that are in no way connected with 
the curriculum. The readers of the L.P.F. are impressed 
with the space given to this type of work. 

Anyone at all familiar with these activities will agree that, 
if properly conducted, they can do a great deal of good for 
the school as well as for the participants. Yet everything has 
its sphere, and it is important that the leader be level headed 
and firm enough to hold his group within the prescribed 
limits. 

Boys and girls in their teens are the main participants 
in our extra-curricular activities. This is, indeed, fortunate, 
for it is this age-group that a good Christian leader can in- 
fluence most. There is an old saying that as the twig is 
bent, so the tree’s inclined, and students of boyology and 
girlology agree that to get hold of the youth in his teens is 
to have gained the man in his twenties and beyond. 

A brief review of the extra-curricular activities now in 
vogue at our residential schools should be not only inter- 
esting, but helpful to the average teacher. 

First, we shall take a look at the athletic side of this 
work, for in nearly every institution it is by far the most 
important. There has been a movement afoot to make the 
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athletic work a part of the curriculum, to make it required 
work for which credit is given. I am heartily in favor of this, 
but the fact remains that at present the athletic work in our 
schools is looked upon as being extra-curricular, though, to 
my mind, it might more properly be termed co-curricular. 
In most of our schools the work is carried on voluntarily by 
teachers in their spare time, and reports from many schools 
indicate that no specific compensation is received for it. In 
a few of our larger schools finances and other conditions 
permit the employment of a full-time physical education 
teacher who looks after athletics as part of his work, but 
in the average school, as the Minnesota School, faculty men 
volunteer to look after this work. 

During the past decade there has been a great change 
in the method of conducting the athletic activities in our 
state schools. A number of schools have become members of 
their state high school athletic associations, a step which I 
emphatically approve. The Minnesota School was honored 
by being admitted to membership in its state league seven 
years ago, and as faculty manager of all athletic teams dur- 
ing this period and for four years previous to the time of ad- 
mission, I have had theopportunity of making a fair compar- 
ison. Membership has put us on the same basis as all other 
high schools of the state, and we have no trouble whatsoever 
in securing games with high schools in this vicinity, 
our boys taking part in the games following the eligibility 
rules to the letter—that is, they are all under twenty years 
of age and well up in their scholastic work. Previous to our 
entrance in the league we took advantage of all available 
pupil-material, just as a few of our schools still do. The re- 
sult was that our teams were altogether too strong for high 
school teams and they refused to play with us, for they could 
see no fun or glory in being beaten by a team of deaf boys 
older than themselves. This condition made it necessary for 
us to play academy teams, college second teams, and semi- 
professional teams. This was not for the best interests of the 
school or student body as a whole. To-day it is a different 
story. Our schedules are filled with games with first-class 
high schools, and we annually decline scores of invitations to 
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play with teams in this class since our advisory board is of 
the opinion that two or three interscholastic games each 
week is not for the best interests of the team members or 
school. Our relations with high schools have been extremely 
pleasant, and we would not think of giving up our member- 
ship in the league. As a member of the state association we 
are given full privileges to participate in all high-school ac- 
tivities including the district, regional, and state basketball 
tournaments and track meets. 

It is worth mentioning here that the Nebraska School for 
the Deaf won the state basketball tournament several years 
ago, and the Illinois School for the Deaf, a member of its 
state league, has made splendid showings in various branches 
of sport. 

A number of schools now play regular interstate contests 
with other schools for the deaf, and basketball tournaments 
among the schools for the deaf have become popular. Last 
year the Illinois School for the Deaf team won the Central 
States Basketball Tournament and the Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution team won the Eastern States Tournament. Last sum- 
mer a considerable sum of money was made available for 
the transportation of these two teams to Trenton, New Jer- 
sey, where they played an exhibition game during the Inter- 
national Congress on the Education of the Deaf. The educa- 
cational value of the trip to the players cannot be overesti- 
mated, and it is worth noting that it was made during the 
summer, so no school time was lost. 

There has been considerable discussion, pro and con, as to 
the importance of staging interstate games, especially foot- 
ball games. There are a number of conditions which must 
be taken into consideration in weighing the desirability of 
such contests. We can mention only a few here: Distance 
between the respective schools, financial ability to support 
the games, safe transportation at a reasonable cost, and 
facilities of the schools to entertain at least a score of guests 
overnight and with meals. As a general rule I would not 
favor a game with a school more than four-hundred miles 
away. Under ordinary conditions a four-hundred-mile trip 
can be safely made in one day. If the school is near the cen- 
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ter of population of its alumni and former students, the 
proceeds at an interstate game will usually take care of ex- 
penses. The average school cannot attract a large attendance 
from town, as townsfolk usually go to see their Tom, Dick, 
and Harry play on the high-school team. If the school has a 
bus or truck to transport the team, that practically solves 
the transportation problem. I have made many trips with 
our teams using all sorts of transportation facilities, includ- 
ing faculty cars, taxicabs, school trucks, hired trucks, and 
buses. A good bus is by far the best method to transport a 
group, for having all the boys together in one comfortable 
conveyance saves much time and trouble. The schools 
scheduling interstate games should have facilities to enter- 
tain their guests, for the cost of putting them up at hotels 
would in nearly every case be prohibitive. During the past 
five years the Minnesota School has played two interstate 
games annually, one at home and one away. The gate re- 
ceipts at our home games have been large enough to pay the 
guarantees promised the visiting schools, and on the trips 
away the guarantees we have received have taken care of 
the expenses, so our athletic association has at no time been 
put to loss by these games. These trips have never caused 
the loss of more than one day from the classroom and I do 
not believe that any fair-minded person will say that the 
players have not learned more on the trips than on any sin- 
gle day ever spent in a classroom. 

As an example of the importance of properly conducted 
athletics, I wish to quote Knute Rockne. Writing in the 
Rotarian Magazine a short time before his tragic death, he 
said, 

A man who can be a gentleman on the football field can be a gen- 
tleman anywhere—and, what is more to the point, will. If I had my 
way, I would teach young men of all countries to reach for a football 
instead of a hand grenade. 

I would like to see international football games. It would do a lot 
to perpetuate the fine old traditions of sportsmanship among the 
young fellows of the world—and they are the ones who really count. 
It would give them lessons in fair dealing and respect for others they 
wouldn’t forget when it comes their turn to run the world’s affairs. 

The importance of a good athletic coach cannot be over- 
estimated, yet from the beginning up to the present day he 
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has been the forgotten man in practically all of our schools 
for the deaf. After doing his regular teaching as a member 
of the faculty, the coach usually works with his boys from 
one to three hours on each school day, and on the day of the 
week-end game, he gives up many hours of his time. The 
superintendent of a certain school recently wrote me that, if 
it were possible, he would rather play a game on Friday than 
Saturday, in order that his coach might have this day off, 
for he deserved it, being one of the hardest working men on 
the staff. 

All who have followed athletics in our schools will note 
that more and more attention has been given to the selec- 
tion of coaches. This is certainly as it should be. The heads 
of our schools realizing the importance of these men are 
going out of their way to secure the men of the type they 
desire. They want men who will place the development of 
character above the winning of championships, men who 
have enough self-restraint to keep their own habits good, 
men who have high ideals to impart to others, men who are 
imbued with a spirit of fair play, a keen interest in athletics, 
and a thorough knowledge of the fundamentals of the game. 

As a rule, the coach is closer to the boys than any other 
man on the faculty, and hence he has opportunity to exert a 
greater influence for good or evil, yet in some schools the 
post of the coach is still looked upon as unimportant, and 
any man who happens to be available is detailed to the posi- 
tion. In football scrimmage I have observed a coach who 
actually kicked his players so hard while they were down 
on all fours that they went head over heels. He used profan- 
ity to emphasize his orders, and during a game he would sit 
on the bench puffing at his cigarette. Yes, he lost his job! 
Personally, I have no objection to smoking, but I do not 
believe that a coach or teacher should smoke in the presence 
of his protégés. 

When a coach turns out winning teams, he is often patted 
on the back as a hero, but on the other hand if he is given a 
lot of green material and works harder than any other man 
on the campus to develop fine qualities of character in his 
players, but loses the scheduled games, he is usually the 
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object of a great deal of uncalled-for criticism. Many know- 
it-alls offer advice, but ninety-nine times out of a hundred 
they could not do nearly so well if in the hard-working 
coach’s place. Every real friend of good clean sport should 
discourage this practice of picking on the coach when the 
scoreboard is against his team, for it can do no good, but 
often does a great deal of harm. While every team should be 
out to win, every good sportsman admires a good loser who 
has played a clean game. It must be remembered both 
teams cannot win. Let every teacher preach this lesson and 
practise what he preaches, for the best way to teach any- 
thing is by example. 

A good coach loves the game; he loves boys and works un- 
tiringly for their welfare. Boys in turn respect him for what 
he is and are loyal to him. Colleges and universities realizing 
the value of a good coach pay him a good salary. It is time 
that our schools for the deaf awaken to the value of this 
man and pay him his real worth. Let us all use our influence 
to take the coach from the list of forgotten men. 

Literary societies came into being long ago and have 
played an important part in the development of our boys 
and girls. Proper faculty supervision is necessary for the cor- 
rect functioning of this activity. In order to give all members 
an opportunity to take part, a society should meet at least 
fortnightly. The practice in public speaking secured at these 
meetings will be of great value to any student. The pro- 
grams are usually made up of a lecture, story, dialogue, de- 
bate and declamation. For best results a faculty member 
should act as critic at each meeting, pointing out the good 
points as well as the bad ones. At the Minnesota School the 
literary society has for many years had its own library, 
which has been cared for by its members. Last year this was 
absorbed by the school library in order to simplify the clas- 
sification of all books available, but it is understood that all 
books are still the property of the society and new books 
will be added to the shelves from time to time. 

During the past few years quite a number of schools have 
taken up Boy Scout work and Girl Scout work. These na- 
tional organizations offer worth-while work to our younger 
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boys and girls, and, under proper adult leadership, we be- 
lieve they open a fine road to contacts with hearing boys and 
girls that will be of value to the deaf child. 

The Campfire Girls club is an organization that operates 
on lines very similar to those of the Girl Scout group, offer- 
ing camping for girls as an annual feature. 

A number of our schools support Christian Endeavor 
Societies. This is a world movement which was founded in 
1881 by the Reverend F. E. Clark, of Portland, Maine. 
Reports in a number of our school papers indicate that ex- 
cellent work is being done by this group. 

The Young People’s Luther League is a denominational 
organization which has chapters in a number of our schools. 
Affiliation is obtained through a Lutheran Church. On the 
whole, the work done by this group is quite like that done 
by the Christian Endeavor. 

Branches of the Baptist Young People’s Union are found 
in a number of our schools. The work is done under the di- 
rection of the Baptist church and corresponds to that of the 
two last-named groups. 

The New York School for the Deaf, popularly known as 
the Fanwood School, was the first of our schools to take up 
military training. Now it is a part of the extra-curricular 
work in a number of schools. Military training in our schools 
for the deaf is not offered with an idea of fitting our boys to 
be part of the national guard or regular army, but the dis- 
ciplinary value of military routine is said to be helpful. 
Military uniforms tend to put all of the boys on the same 
basis and they present a neat appearance. 

In our schools we find many boys and girls who possess 
some degree of hearing, and a number of schools have or- 
ganized bands that play very creditably. The bands are of- 
ten sponsored in conjunction with military training, as at 
the New York School and the Minnesota School, but this 
is not always the case. Propaganda stating that the members 
of a school for the deaf band are deaf is misleading, for they 
are in fact hard of hearing. It is ridiculous to attempt to 
teach a pupil who is stone deaf to play an instrument, and 
it is merely pretense to say it 1s done. 
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The dramatic talents of our students are often vividly 
brought out on special days such as Thanksgiving, Gallau- 
det Day, Christmas, Lincoln’s birthday, Washington’s 
birthday, Mother’s Day, and at Commencement. At least 
one of our larger schools has a dramatic society. Good work 
can be done by such an organization, especially if the work 
of the various vocational classes can be co-ordinated in such 
a way as to have them supply the necessary costumes and 
other essentials. 

It has been my privilege to organize and lead the Hi-Y 
Club at the Minnesota School which was chartered eight 
years ago. As far as I have been able to ascertain, it is the 
only Hi-Y Club in the world made up entirely of deaf boys. 
The club is affiliated with the Secondary Schoolboys’ Chris- 
tian Movement of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
of North America. Our group is made up of about thirty 
boys from the high school department. Boys are admitted 
to membership on the basis of Christian character. The pur- 
pose of this club is to create, maintain, and extend through- 
out the school and community high standards of Christian 
character. Problems that concern the welfare of the mem- 
bers and the school in general are taken up and discussed. 
Each year a campaign is held. We have had a “Come 
Clean Campaign,” a “‘Higher Scholarship Campaign” and 
a “‘Making the Most of Life Campaign.” Posters on the 
bulletin boards advertise these campaigns and good out- 
side speakers are secured. These campaigns usually last 
a week, with daily chapel talks as features, so every phase 
of the subject may be covered. 

In a recent bulletin, Supt. Leonard M. Elstad, of the 
Minnesota School for the Deaf, said, “‘We believe that one 
of our vital organizations in the development of character 
is our Hi-Y Club.” Supt. Guy D. Smith, of the Stillwater, 
Minnesota, schools says, ‘‘The whole tone of spirit and 
scholarship of our students is better because of the direct 
and indirect influence of the Hi-Y.” 

Our boys attend conferences with other high-school boys 
each fall and spring, and this has given them an opportunity 
to meet other high-school fellows. Two years ago the largest 
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Hi-Y conference ever held in the state was entertained at 
our school. 

Anyone interested in organizing a Hi-Y Club should write 
to the Association Press, 343 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 

Most of our larger schools have a number of organizations 
similar to those referred to above. There will also be found 
student councils, trade and industrial clubs, reading room 
clubs, radiator clubs, and clubs under various other names. 

No one questions the good intentions of the sponsors of 
these various groups. Each was founded with the purpose 
of helping our boys and girls by building them mentally, 
morally and physically. All of the organizations have good 
mottoes, good purposes, and if these mottoes and purposes 
are carried out, the groups can be of much benefit to the 
pupils and the school. Too often the real purpose of a club 
is lost sight of, and the play element given too much atten- 
tion, so a question arises, ‘‘How shall our extra-curricular 
activities be conducted in order to be of the greatest value 
to the pupil and to the school?”’ My answer is that good, 
strong adult leadership is the first essential. 

In work of this kind with boys and girls a leader has a 
wonderful opportunity to serve. Otherwise he becomes only 
a nominal leader, shirking many responsibilities. Leaders of 
boys’ and girls’ groups should be of the highest calibre ob- 
tainable, for a leader who is intrusted to go with young peo- 
ple on hikes, picnics, and educational trips, or be alone with 
them at meetings, has a heavy responsibility, and as I said, 
a wonderful opportunity to be of service, but an irrespon- 
sible leader may do the youth under him irreparable harm 
by giving them wrong ideas of what is right and proper. 

Conditions will vary in different schools, nevertheless, 
there are certain underlying principles in the selection of 
leaders which hold true everywhere. 

A leader should be enthusiastic, for this quality is con- 
tagious. 

A leader should believe in himself, his organization, and 
his method of conducting it, for the members will easily and 
quickly pick up the same feeling. 
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A leader should keep in close personal touch with the 
members of his group. From this it may be deducted that 
small groups are preferable. 

A leader should work with boys, not for them. He should 
give them some real work to do, for all boys are energetic 
and want to accomplish things. 

A leader should bear in mind that the price of health and 
happiness is personal effort. With this in mind he will show 
his boys how to do a thing, rather than do it for them. This 
is often much more difficult than doing it oneself, but it is 
worth the added effort. For example, someone has to give a 
talk at a meeting. It will take me, say an hour to prepare 
the talk so I can deliver it myself. To prepare the material 
for a talk for boys to deliver and then to coach them so they 
can give the talk in a worth-while manner will take fully 
three hours. Another example is found in this incident. I 
have arranged a Mother’s Day play annually for a decade, 
asking from ten to thirty to take part each year. As far as 
I can remember, only one pupil has declined my invitation, 
while any number have asked for permission to act in one 
of the plays. Last year I made the rounds of the classrooms 
looking for boys and girls who would fit into the various 
parts in a play. In one room I chose three young children 
and then left. I had taken only a few steps out into the hall 
when a pupil came running after me, saying the teacher 
wanted me to come back. One child who had not been 
chosen was crying as if his heart would break. The teacher 
wanted to know if I could not make a place for him so that 
she might have quiet again and go on with her work. I 
promised to use him, and the flow of tears stopped. 

A leader should make his work such that it will have a 
vital constructive value. 

A leader should have faith in his protégés, and he should 
let them know it; he should expect things from them. I have 
been accused of expecting too much, but my experience is 
that the more one expects, the more one gets. 

A leader should talk to his boys in a friendly way rather 
than preach to them. Once you begin to preach to a lad you 
will find it hard +o turn him. 
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A leader should always attempt to develop sterling char- 
acter, for this underlies all standing accomplishments. 
Character always outweighs intellect. 

In this study of extra-curricular activities it is well to 
remember that no man’s opinions are entirely worthless, 
for even a watch that won’t run is right twice a day, so let 
us look at this from another point of view. Some educators 
are of the opinion that we have too much adult supervision, 
and they are inclined to agree with Professor Jay Nash, of 
New York University, who in a speech at the annual meet- 
ing of the Sportsmanship Brotherhood said, ‘‘How about 
the boys on the street? My observation is that the boy with- 
out adult supervision is the best sportsman. I have had peo- 
ple take a city block and spend half an hour or an hour and 
sit down and watch boys play. I have had them look to the 
rules of the game, to the one who seems to be supervising 
and to the general decision. Along with this I have been 
doing it myself. As a result, I wonder whether boys who 
make their own rules, as do these East Side children, do not 
get more out of the game. In such games, when you are 
“out” the group says “‘out’’ and you don’t stop and argue 
with any official. Automatically they have made their own 
rules. But you set up adult officials and adult rules, making 
it part of the game to get away with something without the 
official seeing it. Go back to the boys themselves. If they 
are closer to the rules they are more interested in the en- 
forcement of them.’ 

Before concluding this article I wish to ask another ques- 
tion, ‘Why do boys and girls join the clubs in your school?” 
Is it to see how much they can get out of them, or to see how 
much they can give? In other words, do they join for a good 
time or to better themselves? As members, are they willing 
to serve others, or do they expect to be served? Are they 
making their club a ‘‘Givie Club’ (I Give Club), or a 
“Gimme Club” (Give Me Club)? The motto of the former 
is ‘How much can I give?”’; of the latter, ‘‘How much can 
I get?” 

Men and women who succeed help others and forget 
themselves, so it is clear that we do not want our clubs to 
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be ‘“‘Gimme Clubs.” Every year many boys and girls are 
dismissed from school because they think more of them- 
selves and their own pleasures than of the rights of others. 
The reason our jails and prisons are occupied is the same— 
the inmates thought more of themselves and their own 
pleasures than of the rights of society. The moral is clear. 
Every club leader should see to it that the members of his 
group develop the “‘other” interest. No one likes to see a 
boy or girl with a big “‘I’’ emblazoned on his personality. 
It has been charged that some of our schools have prac- 
tically subordinated the educational department to extra- 
curricular activities. This is not as it should be. The work 
of the schoolroom must come First, just as in the beginning 
when our beloved Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet taught little 
Alice Cogswell in Hartford more than a century ago. Let us 
all work for higher standards in our educational department 
and for more sensibly directed extra-curricular activities. 
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Should a Study of Sex Be Included in the 
Curricula for Schools for the Deaf? 


By L. R. Divine 


Principal tn the Louisiana School, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


7 SMALL deaf child is one type of child who is virgin 

material mentally. Until the time he enters school, he 
does not have one word in his vocabulary the meaning of 
which he absolutely comprehends. He is, in other words, a 
clean slate so far as having any knowledge of language 
or of the principles by which people must live from day to 
day. He is the most susceptible person, a piece of fresh clay 
without any impressions made, ready to yield to the mould- 
ing of the teacher or school system. This child is a bit of 
untouched and untarnished material, which is the hope of 
most teachers. 

This little composite of intellectual energy is dependent 
entirely upon his teachers and the school in general for all 
the education and instruction he is to get during the first 
few years of his life. No other agency is able to communicate 
with him or to make him understand. 

It can easily be seen where the curriculum for these chil- 
dren is crowded. Every conceivable bit of valuable informa- 
tion is included. However, there is one very important ex- 
ception and it deals with life itself. 

The deaf child experiences great difficulty in completing 
within the alloted time the prescribed course as given in 
his school, due to his handicap and the tremendous amount 
of information he must acquire. Not only is the child guided 
in the academic department; he is taught manners for all 
occasions and situations, the value of good morals, religious 
understanding and interpretation, good citizenship, patriot- 
ism and a vocation best suited for his talent and abilities, 
which will be a means of earning a living after he leaves 
school. 

While the child is undergoing this instruction during the 
regular nine months of the school year, he has little or 
no contact with the outside world. He absorbs no slang ex- 
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pressions or idioms used in everyday life. The use or exist- 
ence of profane language is quite unknown to him. Lewd 
or undesirable stories are not understood. 

When the deaf child arrives at the age of puberty, he 
is without the knowledge of the true meanings of life or the 
values of clean mind, blood and body. He does not know the 
reasons for the physical changes of the genitalia, the new 
and bewildering surges of questionable desires, or the rea- 
sons for a changing world which seems to be tinted with the 
most alluring colors. 

The boy is unable to account for the new interests that 
present themselves, or the alarming yet pleasing nocturnal 
emissions, the autoerotic inclinations, the confusion of facts 
meagerly given by caretakers and the stories told by his as- 
sociates, the functions of the ovarian process and the true 
and beautiful way in which new life is produced. 

Unfortunately the textbooks in physiology and hygiene 
do not cover the facts just mentioned but noticeably shun 
the issue, leaving the matter for someone else to discuss, 
and the present-day schools gladly pass the responsibility 
on to someone else, but the sad part is—there is no someone 
else. The schools are zealous in protecting their responsibil- 
ity of caring for and instructing their pupils and still living 
in that era which believes we should keep the mind of the 
twenty-year-old student off such vital subjects. 

Someone has said, ‘‘Isn’t it queer that we attach shame 
and disgrace to sexual matters and try to make our sexual 
lives the last and least important thing in our lives, when 
God made it the most important thing in our lives?” 

Normal, hearing children have by the time they are 
twelve to fourteen years of age a rather complete under- 
standing of the process of gestation and also of birth. Yet the 
deaf child gets no instruction in his school on these matters 
and nearly always is unable to get any comprehensive en- 
lightenment at home. He is made to believe that such mat- 
ters are of low origin and that respectable people and those 
of refinement never think of such things. 

This brings to mind the vogue of years long gone by when 
it was understood to be a necessity to speak in low and 
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hushed tones whenever the conversation touched upon a 
sick room, a toilet, a new baby, a bull or a honeymoon. 

For the purpose of reducing, if not avoiding, venereal 
diseases and autoerotic habits among the deaf, and to in- 
struct the congenitally deaf of the consequences of their 
marrying congenitally deaf people, and for general en- 
lightenment, the writer contends that instead of having 
these practically grown, young people get fragments of in- 
formation from questionable sources, a course of instruction 
along these lines should be prepared so that it can be taught, 
and be included in the curricula of the schools for the deaf, 
this vital information to be given to the members of the 
graduating class just prior to their graduation from their 
respective schools. 


Pro Boner Publico 
By Harris Tartor, LL.D. 


Principal, Institution for Improved Instruction, New York City 


“ue YEARS ago a group of teachers in the Pennsylvania 

Institution for the Deaf began collecting ‘“‘deaf-mut- 
isms,’”’ as they were then called. I compiled these and used 
some of them as part of a lecture on The Deaf during my 
brief and none too successful career as a Chautauqua attrac- 
tion. 

For many years my manuscript was lost and only a short 
time ago was it brought to light. Within the intervening 
years “‘Boners,’”’ ‘More Boners” and other books have 
furnished delightful amusement. Now to prove that the 
deaf have not been a whit behind their hearing brothers in 
distorting the English language, I submit the following mis- 
takes of the deaf: 


Blessed are they who die in the Lord, for they rest from their 
neighbors. 

Joshua showed his sorrow by renting his garments. 

Churches are supported by the tribulations of their members. 

Fish found in dark taverns have no eyes. 

The distance around the earth is a circumstance. 

Mary and her husband gave birth to a son. 

The Romans killed the Druids and then slayed them. 

Helen Keller was born before she was two years,old. 

Three hundred Americans were killed by Indian war whoops. 

The axis of the earth is the line on which it revolts. 

Geese’s hair is used for pillows. 

The West Indies are mortified by the ocean and the trade winds. 

One duty of a good Catholic is to go to Massachusetts. 

St. Paul was crucified bottom side up. 

Longitude is the distance east and west from the prime minister. 

A silk is a viper taken from a coon. 

O Lord! now lettest thou thy servant depart in pieces. 

Asphalt is the prevailing religion of South America. 

The Indians are radish collared. 

preatongg are the priests who go to church with the old Bible made of 
pottery. 

The sun causes vegetables to grow in the form of plants and 
animals. 

Saltpeter and pearls are spices. 

The abdomen is contantly passing in and out of the lungs. 

_ Americans defeated the British at Bunker Hill with musk- 
rats. 

The Dauphin died young but his sister lived all her life. 

Congress hopes for peace, but wishes to be prepared for war in 
case hospitality breaks out. 

The lower cavity of the trunk is the abandon. 
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The incisors are in the lower leg. 
Shakespeare was baptized three days before his birth. 
Christendom is a town in Scotland. 
The auditory nerve is somewhat longer than short. 
Rembrandt was happy with his wife eight years after she died. 
The mouth is a cavity secreted by the salivary glands. 
He was killed almost to death. 
The thermometer is an instrument to measure temperance. 
Microbes are gems of disease. 
The muscles are attached to the bones by tandems. 
Exodus tells about the journey of the Children of Israel from 
Egypt to Canada. 
, Doctors and quacks were insulted by him, but their remedies 
ailed. 
Mary Queen of Scots was executed in 1577. The Pope excommuni- 
cated her for this. 
Buddha spent the rest of his life in the salivation of his fellow men. 
Theology is a disease of the brain. 
Theocracy is a government by God and democracy is a govern- 
ment by the devil. 
Is an allegory something like an alligator? 
Equators and volcanic eruptions are common in South America. 
Sibocka and colleges are the chief exports from Chile. 
In the transfiguration Moses is on one side of Christ and Eliza on 
the other. 
It is very hard to be good and very soft to be bad. 
The Mohammedans introduced Christianity into England. 
The Koran is a man who lives in Korea. 


Persons acquiring a new language are likely to attempt to 
carry to it the idioms of their vernacular and this is a fre- 
quent cause of “‘boners” and other amusing mistakes. The 
deaf and the hearing are on a par in this respect. 

As a young man my ability to use Texas dialect excited 
the admiration of the young and the consternation of the 
mature in my village—and I had some knowledge of Eng- 
lish. 

When I joined the staff of the Texas School for the Deaf, 
I studied the sign language under Mr. J. W. Blattner. After 
a few lessons I tried to ask one of the older girls if she wanted 
to go home. What I really asked was: “ Will you kiss me?” 


Does Education of the Deaf Pay? 


By Aurrep E. StepHens, B.A. 
Oklahoma School, Sulphur, Oklahoma 


A” THE PEOPLE of the United States and Canada paying 

more for the education of the deaf than they are getting 
in return? In other words, are the ten million dollars spent 
annually on the education of the deaf worth the return soci- 
ety expects? Is this ten million so large, that it is reasonable 
to reduce it to, say, eight or five million? 

These questions are rather difficult to answer, and it 
would take a great deal of research to make certain. Already 
surveys have been undertaken to show that, due to their 
education and training, the deaf have reached a status of 
economic freedom. For instance, many own their homes, 
drive cars that are paid for, and have steady employment 
during good times. So far, however, little has been said 
about the values the deaf put upon their own lives. The pur- 
pose of this little article is to attempt to show how the deaf 
themselves value their lives, and, since the majority of them 
are products of schools for the deaf, to see how such values 
reflect upon our educational system. For such a purpose it 
is necessary to enter into the field of life insurance. As al- 
most nothing could be more illustrative than an insurance 
group of their own, we will consider the National Fraternal 
Society of the Deaf. 

It is well known that a person insuring his life takes out 
enough insurance to cover a certain percentage of what he 
figures to be his life income. Usually this averages to about 
five per cent, although some insurance companies are wont 
to place it higher. 

In his book, “‘The Economics of Life Insurance,” Dr. 
Solomon Huebner says: 


Life insurance is concerned with the organization and manage-~- 
ment of the economic value of human lives. That value may be 
defined as the monetary worth of the economic forces that are in- 
corporated within our being, namely, our character and health, our 
training and experience, our personality and industry, our judgment 
and power of initiative, and our driving force to put across in tan- 
gible form images of the mind. This value may be contrasted with 
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the so-called property values, consisting of material things such as 
land, buildings, equipment, raw materials, good will of clients and 
finished products. ... Life insurance represents the application to 
human life values of the applied economic sciences now so fully 
prepared and so generally taught with respect to property values. 

Comparing life insurance to investments, Dr. Huebner 
says: 

When figuring the average investment return at the close of our 
investment career, it will not do to make the compound interest 
calculation only with reference to the sums that have been kept in- 
tact. We must compute interest on the lost principals also. Fortunate 
indeed is the man who at the close of a long investment career, by 
taking into account compound interest on Je principals here and 
there, can truthfully say that he has succeeded consistently in mak- 
ing more than the proverbial 5 per cent. 

The writer, desiring more concrete evidence before apply- 
ing this proverbial 5 per cent to the insurance field, selected 
at random ten friends of all walks of life. He found that the 
highest per cent of income any one of them paid for insur- 
ance was 8.2, and the lowest 1.6. The average was 5.3, not 
far from our “ proverbial five.’’ The rest of this article will 
revolve around the assumption that 5 per cent is the average 
amount of insurance a person carries upon the monetary 
value of his life. 

The National Fraternal Society of the Deaf (N.F.S.D. 
for short), with headquarters in Chicago, is composed of 
7,160 policyholders. All of these policyholders, with few ex- 
ceptions, are men who received their education and training 
at the schools for the deaf. Some of them were unable to 
secure insurance elsewhere, and many others carry an equal 
amount or more in other companies. According to Mr. A.L. 
Roberts, president of the organization, about 20 per cent 
of the members carry insurance in other companies besides 
the N.F.S.D. 

The annual report ending December 31, 1932 gives the 
number of policyholders as 7,160 and the amount of insur- 
ance in force as $5,597,473.70. The average insurance per 
member is $781.77, an amount not so high as that main- 
tained by some other insurance companies. To find the life 
values of these 7,160 members when the total amount of 
insurance ($5,597,473.70) is five per cent of the life values, 
it is necessary to find what 100 per cent is. Thus 
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5% is $5,597,473.70 

1% is $1,119,494.74 
100% is $111,949,474.00, the life values of the members. 
To find the average life value of each member, divide the 
total amount of life values ($111,949,474) by the number 
of policyholders (7,160). The answer is $15,635.40 for each 
member. 

However, this average per member should be somewhat 
higher, as approximately 20 per cent of the policyholders 
carry insurance in other companies. But as a great deal of 
time and research is required to check up the amount in 
other insurance, our efforts here will be confined to the 
N.F.S.D. only. 

At this point one may wonder what bearing this average 
life value of $15,635.40 has upon the cost of educating the 
deaf. Does it show that society is paying more into the 
education of the deaf than it is getting out of it? For the 
answer we shall turn to the costs of education and compare 
this average life value with the per capita cost of educating 
the deaf. 

According to Mr. J. W. Blattner, president of the Con- 
ference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf, it 
is safe to say that the average cost per capita of educating 
deaf children in the schools for the deaf in the United States 
is $500 per year. Upon this basis, if the children should at- 
tend school for a period of twelve years, the cost per capita 
would be $6,000. Deduct this sum from the amount of the 
average life value described above, and we have $9,635.40. 
This last amount would represent the return to society 
above the cost of education. Contrast this with ancient and 
medieval times during which nothing was done to educate 
the deaf. Deaf people of those times, if allowed to live, were 
undoubtedly dependent upon charity. 

It must not be understood that this article seeks to prove 
beyond a doubt that education for the deaf pays. It seeks 
only to throw light upon human life values as shown by the 
facts of life insurance. It is only a spadeful from a rather 
large economic field. For instance, nothing has been said 
about the property owned, the investments made, or of 
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various other economic activities of the deaf. All these go 
together to compose the real economic worth of a person, 
including character and other human qualities. However, 
life insurance undoubtedly furnishes the best clue of a per- 
son’s economic worth, as it represents a certain per cent of 
his life income, whether steady or not. 

The fact that this article deals with only an insurance 
group of 7,160 deaf men limits its scope. This represents 
only about one-seventh of the deaf-mutes enumerated in the 
United States Census for 1930. 


An Analysis of the First-Year Vocabu- 
laries of the Public Residential 
Schools for the Deaf in the 
United States—V* 


By Marnf& Lauritsen Grorr, Px.D. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


III 
EVALUATION OF DaTA AND CONCLUSIONS 


A. Factors Affecting Size of Vocabulary 

As WAS NOTED in a previous section such things as age, 
length of school year, methods of teaching, and use of 

textbooks, all affect the size of vocabularies. Age and meth- 

ods seem to be the most significant factors. 

Previous investigators have pointed out that the size of 
a child’s vocabulary increases very rapidly with age. Mc- 
Carthy! reports that the mean number of words used by the 
eighteen-months-old children in her study was 20.3; at 
three and a half years of age it had increased to 203.7, and 
at four and a half years, the mean number of words was 
230.5. 

However, it must be remembered that these figures do not 
represent the child’s total vocabulary but are the averages 
of the words used in fifty responses to situations partly con- 
trolled by the experimenter. Pelsma? found that his daugh- 
ter had ten words in her vocabulary when she was a year 
old. At two years her vocabulary had increased to 379 words. 
At three and four years of age, her vocabulary contained 
681 and 1,278 words, respectively. 

The Rowes* counted the total number of words used by 
a four-year-old child as 2,346. In two years this vocabulary 
had increased to 3,950. As this was exclusive of numbers and 


™ Continued from the ANNaxs for November, 1933, pages 418- 


1 McCarthy, Dorothea, ‘Language Development of the Preschool 
Child,” p. 113. 

2 Pelsma, John R., Pedagogical Seminary, xvi1 (1910), p. 343. 

3 Rowe, Eugene C. and Rowe, Helen Niles. 
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proper nouns, the authors conclude that including these two 
groups the vocabulary would be over 4,000. Pelsma feels 
that many recorded vocabularies are of exceptional children 
and, therefore, the totals have been too high. He feels that 
his own child is ‘distinctly average,’ and adds that the 
average six-year-old has about 2,000 words at his command 
when he enters school. Smith,‘ as the result of her work at 
Iowa, concludes that a child’s vocabulary increases from 
zero at eight months to 2,500 words at six years of age. 

The deaf child, unlike the hearing child, has not heard 
the constant repetitions of words of those around him out 
of which the normal child forms his spoken vocabulary. He 
misses all this auditory stimulation; natural gestures, inartic- 
ulate sounds, tears and temper tantrums are his modes of 
expression and communication until he enters school, usu- 
ally at the age of six or seven. 

At the end of a year he has learned anywhere from 50 to 
400 words, depending upon the particular school he attends. 

He may be able to use this vocabulary in two, three or 
four ways, that is, the methods of speech, lip-reading, writ- 
ing, and print-reading. This also depends upon the particu- 
lar school. 

Upon studying Table I we find that the 27 schools using 
all four methods hold the first ten rankings based on size 
of vocabularies. Six of the second ten also use all four 
methods, six of the third ten, two of the fourth ten and three 
of the fifth; z.e., 22 of the first 30 ranks are held by schools 
using all four methods. 

The remaining 23 schools using two or three methods 
have decidedly smaller vocabularies. More than 50 per cent 
of them fall in the last twenty rankings. 

The fact that the schools using all four methods have 
consistently larger vocabularies seems justification enough 
to assume that one process strengthens and aids the other 
processes, thereby shortening the period of learning, which 
in turn permits an increased range of materials to be pre- 
sented. 


‘ Smith, Madorah E., University of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, 
11, No. 5 (1926). 
5 See ANNALS, September, 1932 (vol. txxvu, No. 4), p. 310. 
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When the child sees a word on the teacher’s lips, is shown 
the printed form, and tries to say the word, he has three 
avenues of strengthening the bonds which make this word a 
part of his vocabulary, namely, he can lip-read it, print-read 
it and say it after a fashion. If only speech and lip-reading 
are used, he must depend on repetition by the teacher, or 
very rarely, by someone in his own household. His only 
other recourse is trying to speak the word and as this is the 
most difficult of all, he will probably abandon any attempts 
in this direction until further stimulated by the teacher. 

In this connection it is interesting to note the views of 
some of the past and present educators of the deaf on using 
more than speech and lip-reading. 

Alexander Graham Bell® delivered an address before the 
Sixth National Conference of Superintendents and Princi- 
pals of Institutions for the Deaf in 1888 entitled :‘‘On Read- 
ing as a Means of Teaching Language to the Deaf.’’ He 
urged the natural method of teaching language, 7.e., having 
comprehension precede expression. To accomplish this he 
urged the early introduction of reading. “‘I would introduce 
into the very youngest classes the practice of reading, re- 
gardless of the fact that the children may not understand 
the meaning of the words on the printed page before them.” 
Dr. Bell was, of course, one of the strongest champions of 
speech and lip-reading but he felt that reading and writing 
were essential to a real understanding of language. 

Mr. Elwood A. Stevenson,’ a young, but very keen and 
open-minded principal, wrote to the Vibro-Tactile Labora- 
tory, Northampton, Massachusetts, “In our school, all 
mental processes go hand in hand. One does not hold or re- 
tard the other. Our written form and reading forms are not 
held in check until the speech form is mastered.” 

Dr. Harris Taylor® says, 


The use of printed and written language can be introduced as 
early as lip-reading and can be developed much faster. It has the 


6 Volta Review, vol. xxx1, No. 4, (1929) pp. 191-195. 

7 Personal letter sent to the Vibro-Tactile Laboratory. 

* Taylor, Harris, “Educational Problems of the Deaf,’’ Conference 
on the Problems of the Deaf, National Research Council, Washington, 
D. C., (1928) p. 100. 
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advantages of group and individual instruction, and is not subject to 
many of the limitations of lip-reading. It paves the way for reading 
and gives an excellent background for lip-reading and later speech. 


Experiments in teaching reading to young deaf children 
have been carried on in the Lexington Avenue School, New 
York,® at the Vibro-Tactile Laboratory, Northampton, 
Massachusetts,!° and with an experimental group in the 
. Alexander Graham Bell School, Chicago," the latter being 
under the direction of the Vibro-Tactile Laboratory. At 
present similar experiments are in progress at the Parker 
Practice Day-School for the Deaf, Chicago.” 

By the application of modern psychological principles and 
the use of modern materials, these experimental groups in a 
very short time reached or exceeded the median reading 
ability (as tested by standard reading tests) of normal chil- 
dren of the same age. 

The fact that more schools for the deaf do not adopt read- 
ing as part of the first-year curriculum, is largely due to a 
notion prevalent among speech teachers that speech must 
be developed and the speech habit firmly fixed before the 
child is allowed to see the printed word or he will not use his 
speech later on but will depend on the written word for his 
communication. 


B. Relation of Parts of Speech 


The most interesting fact brought out in the analysis of 
the data according to parts of speech, is that, when total 
words are counted, we get an entirely different picture of 
the percentages of the various parts of speech than when 


® Thompson, Helen, ‘‘An Experimental Study of the Beginning 
Reading of Deaf-Mutes,” Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Contributions to Education, No. 254, (1927). 

10 Lauritsen, Marné, “An Educational Experiment with a Young 
AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dear, vol. LXXxIII, no. 5, 

1 Gault, Robert H., “Studies on the Psychology of Touch,” Car- 
—_ Institution of Washington Year Book, No. 28, (1929) pp. 410- 


18 Howes, Esther C., “Teaching Young Deaf Children to Read,” 
Volta Review, vol. xxx, no. 1, pp. 19-20. 

Hammer, Helen, “The Second Step in a Silent Reading Experi- 
ment,” Volta Review, vol. xxx1, no. 4, (1929) pp. 196-198. 
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only the different words are counted. It was noted in Table 
IV that the percentage of nouns, verbs, adjectives, etc., 
on the basis of the 978 different words compared fairly 
closely with the percentages of the same parts of speech as 
found in Gates’ Vocabulary. 

However, when we figure the percentages for these same 
parts of speech on the basis of all the words taught in all 
the schools by all methods, we find that the percentage of 
nouns increases to 60.6 while verbs drop to 15.7. The com- 
plete list of percentages compared with McCarthy’s per- 
centages for eighteen-months-old children and four-and-a- 
half years olds will be found in Table V." 

On the basis of this comparison, the vocabulary of deaf 
children is at an extremely infantile level during their first 
school year. More stress on verbs, adverbs, conjunctions, 
prepositions and pronouns is needed. In other words the 
child is kept at the naming-stage. In the normal child this 
appears about the middle of the second year of life. Koffka!§ 
states that at this age the “‘name-question” appears as a 
typical phenomenon. He quotes Clara and William Stern 
as saying; ‘‘The child now makes the most important dis- 
covery of his life; which is that everything has a name.” 
Naturally, this stage is delayed in the case of the deaf child 
but whether the schools have unwittingly further delayed 
the child’s vocabulary development by their choice of words 
is a serious question which invites further research. 

However, as has been noted before, McCarthy’s figures 
are based on responses to situations partly controlled by the 
experimenter and therefore do not include the child’s total 
vocabulary. More complete figures are to be found in Pels- 
ma’s studies. In a previous section it was noted that he 
recorded the vocabulary of his daughter daily for three 
weeks prior to her first, second, third and fourth birthdays. 
The following table shows the percentage of each part of 
speech used at these periods." 


18 ANNALS, September, 1932 (vol. Lxxvu, no. 4), p. 313. 
16 ANNALS, September, 1932 (vol. Lxxvu, no. 4), p. 314. 
16 Koffka, Kurt, “The Growth of the Mind,” p. 341. 

16 Pelsma, J. R., loc. cit. 
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TABLE XXI 


Parts of First year Second year Third year Fourth year 
Speech No.words% No.words% No. words % No. words % 


Nouns 7 70 212 656.0 406 659.8 730 656.5 
Verbs 1 10 88 23.3 147 21.4 265 20.7 
Adjectives 37 9.9 65 9.8 185 10.6 
Adverbs 2 20 21 5.6 31 4.6 86 6.8 
Pronouns 8 14 2.0 23 «61.9 
Prepositions 6 1.6 9 1.2 19 1.6 
Conjunctions 1 3 1 1 5 5 
Interjections 6 1.6 8 1.1 15 1.3 
Total 10 379 681 1,278 


Pelsma also tabulated the vocabularies of 68 children 
ranging in age from ten months to four years. They had a 
total vocabulary of 25,293 words. These were divided as 
follows: 


Nouns 15,019 59.4 
Verbs 5,086 20.1 
Adjectives 2,594 10.3 
Adverbs 1,242 4.9 
Pronouns 488 1.9 
Prepositions 345 1.3 
Conjunctions 97 0.4 
Interjections 418 Lv 


In these studies we see nouns consistently forming over 
half the child’s vocabulary. Pelsma’s order of parts of speech, 
ranked according to percentages, correlates 100 percent with 
Gates’ order. 

The vocabularies of the schools for the deaf show a greater 
percentage of adjectives being taught than verbs, which is 
contrary to any list compiled for normal children. It is also 
interesting to note a complete absence of interjections in 
the lists received for this study. 


C. Contents of the Vocabularies 


In an earlier section of this study we briefly noted in the 
vocabularies obtained from schools for the deaf the per- 
centage of words which are also found in Gates’ vocabulary. 
Summarizing we find 57 per cent of the nouns, 74 per cent 
of the verbs, and 54 per cent of the remaining parts of 
speech are to be seen in Gates’ list. This gives a total agree- 
ment of 59 per cent between all the words in the school lists 
and Gates’ 1,500 words. 


| 
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In order to determine the relative value of any word in 
terms of frequency and in terms of normal vocabulary, Ta- 
bles VI, VII and VIII were constructed and may be used 
as indices.'’ For instance, if we look up the word boy we find 
that it has a rank of two and is starred. This means that only 
one other word appeared more frequently than it, and that 
it is included in Gates’ vocabulary. On the other hand, 
bureau and cabinet each had a rank of 517.5 and are not 
starred. This means that they each were taught in one 
school in one manner and are not included in Gates’ 1,500 
words. 

From the Distribution Tables IX to XX the relative 
importance of any word (in terms of appearance) can readily 
be determined.'® 

However, only words appearing in the last two columns 
(31-40, 41-50) could be deemed “significant” —(significance 
being determined by frequency of appearance only). 

If we count the words which were taught for lip-reading” 
in 31 to 50 of the schools, we find 72 nouns, 16 verbs and 
23 other parts of speech, making a total of 111 words. This 
means that of the 978 different words taught, only 111 of 
them, or 11 per cent, were taught in three fifths of the 
schools. This gives an idea of the diversity of the vocabula- 
ries. 

Such diversity in selecting a first-year vocabulary has 
been one of the chief drawbacks in making reading and 
achievement tests suitable for deaf children. 

Two other problems arise in this connection. What about 
the child who transfers from one school to another? His 
vocabulary may be practically zero from the standpoint of 
the new school while at his former school he may have ac- 
complished all that was expected of him. 

Finally, with such a diversified choice of words among 
the schools for the deaf, there will be a resulting low correla- 


17 ANNALS, March, 1933 (vol. Lxxvu1l, no. 2), pp. 122-131. 

18 Jbid., May, 1933 (vol. Lxxviil, no. 3), pp. 220-228, and No- 
vember, 1933 (vol. Lxxviu, no. 5), pp. 419-427. 

1° The lip-reading vocabulary was chosen for this count as it is 
the -_ est, and almost invariably includes the words of the other 
vocabularies. 
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tion with vocabularies used in teaching hearing children. 
This, in turn, means that practically all the excellent mate- 
rial now available for primary groups cannot be used in the 
primary classes for deaf children. 

If we check this list of 111 words (which we have termed 
“significant’”’) with Gates’ list, we find that all the nouns, 
except thumb, and Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday, are in the latter list; all the verbs are in- 
cluded; and likewise all the adjectives and adverbs. They are 
also to be found in Nathanson’s list of frequency words.”° 
This gives the needed scientific basis for calling these words 
significant. 

Omitting the word thumb (which, curiously enough, is 
usually one of the first words taught little deaf children), 
we have 110 words which have been approved by modern 
educators as basically necessary to a young child’s vocabu- 
lary and which are already taught in three fifths of the 
schools for the deaf. These words would make a good nu- 
cleus for a first-year vocabulary which could be enlarged 
upon as occasions or circumstances demanded. However 
the rest of the vocabulary must be carefully chosen in order 
that the child’s vocabulary may really be serviceable. 

Concerning the selection of a first-year vocabulary, Gates 
and Huber” say: 


The choice of words for the first year’s work is an important mat- 
ter. Some words are more clearly related than others to things of in- 
terest to young children. Some words are much more useful than 
others because they will be encountered more er in the 
things that children should read and will want to read. The vocabu- 
lary for the first year should be one which will make the greatest 
appeal to children’s interests and provide the greatest help to the 
child in his efforts to read signs, posters, announcements, and the 
best — of supplementary readers, story books, and informative 
material. 


Students training to be teachers of the deaf are usually 
taught that the cardinal points in choosing a first-year 
vocabulary are: First, choose words that can easily be lip- 


20 Nathanson, Yale, S., ‘‘An Analysis of Sounds and Frequency 
Words Basic to a New Method of Corrective Speech.” Thesis, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 1930. 

#1 Gates, Arthur I. and Huber, Miriam, ‘‘First Grade Manual,” 
Macmillan, 1930, pp. 19-20. 
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read and reproduced; second, choose words that are tangi- 
ble (¢.e., can easily be demonstrated or illustrated); and 
third, choose words that will be used later on. That is, the 
usefulness of a vocabulary has been placed last rather than 
first, with the main emphasis on lip-reading and speech. 

In 1922 Selke and Selke” made a study of the number of 
different words in each of twelve primers. They found from 
630 to 157 different words, with 406 as the average. In 1928 
a similar study was made by M. M. Beck* who found the 
average to be 378. Gates* feels that this number is still too 
large and in his new Work-Play Primer has limited his 
vocabulary to 277 words. Omitting proper names, 96 per 
cent of these words are found in the Gates’ list and 89 
per cent in the first 1,000 of the Thorndike list. 

A normal class of deaf children entering school at six or 
seven years of age should be able to acquire a lip-reading and 
print-reading vocabulary of three hundred words. A prop- 
erly selected vocabulary of this size should enable the child 
to read most of the modern primers and use work materials 
prepared for hearing children of this age group. 

Such a vocabulary based on the present study, on Gates’ 
list, Thorndike’s list, a number of modern primers, and 
experiments in reading with young deaf children, has been 
compiled and is offered here as a basic first-year vocabulary 
to be acquired by six-year-old deaf children. 


A SuacgEstEep Basic VocaBuLARY For BEGINNING Dear 


Nouns 
1. animal 9. bell 17. bread 25. chair 
2. apple 10. bird 18. brother 26. chalk 
3. automobile 11. birthday 19. butter 27. chicken 
4. bab 12. blackboard 20. cake 28. children 
5. rate: 13. boat 21. candy 29. Christmas 
6. bag 14, book 22. cap 30. coat 
7. ball 15. box 23. car 31. comb 
8. bed 16. boy 24. cat 32. cow 


33 Selke, E., and Selke, G. A., “‘A Study of Vocabularies of Be- 
ginning Books in Twelve Reading Methods,’ Elementary School 
Journal, vol. xx11 (1922) PP. 745-49, 

#3 Beck, M. M., Unpublished Master’s Dissertation in Library of 
George Peabody College. 

* Gates, Arthur I. and Huber, Miriam, loc. cit., p. 22. 
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cup . hair . name 
day 59. hand 83. nest 
dinner 60. hat 84. night 
do 61. head 85. nose 
do. 62. hen 86. nut 
door 63. home 87. orange 

ess 64. horse 88. paper 
duck 65. house 89. party 
ear 66. kitten 90. pencil 
egg 67. knife 91. picture 
eye 68. letter 92. pie 
face 69. light 93. pig 
farm 70. lunch 94. rabbit 
father 71. man 95. rain 
feet 72. meat 96. Santa Claus 
fire 73. men 97. school 
fish 74. milk 98. sheep 
flag 75. miss 99. shoe 
floor 76. morning 100. sister 
flower 77. mother 101. spoon 
foot 78. mouse 102. squirrel 
fork 79. mouth 103. star 
girl 80. Mr. 104. stare 

VERBS 

am 20. draw 39. hop 
are 21. drink 40. is 
ask 22. eat 41. jump 
ate 23. fall 42. know 
be 24. fell 43. like 
bought 25. find 44. live 
bring 26. flew 45. look 
brought 27. fly 46. made 
buy 28. found 47. make 
call 29. gave 48. may 
came 30. give 49. open 
carried 31. go 50. play 
carry 32. goes 51. please 
come 33. going 52. put 
cut 34. got 53. ran 
did 35. grow 54. read 
do 36. had 55. ride 
does 37. has 56. rode 

ank 38. have 57. run 

ADJECTIVES, PRONOUNS, PREPOSITIONS, 

one 10. ten 19. about 
two 11. black 20. after 
three 12. blue 21. all 
four 13. brown 22. an 
five 14, green 23. and 
six 15. red 24. around 
seven 16. white 25. as 
eight 17. yellow 26. away 

i 18. a 27. bi 
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126. 
127. 


Saturday 


33 105. story 
34 106. street 
35 107. sugar 
36 108. sun | 
37 109. table 
33 110. tail 
39 111. teeth 
40 112. tooth i 
41 113. toothbrush 4 
4 114. top 
43 115. train 
44) 116. tree 
46 117. water 
46 118. window 
4 119. woman 
48 120. wood 
49 121. Sunday 
50 122. Monday 
51 123. Tuesday 
52 124. Wednesday 
125. 
ri 
58. said 
J 59. sat 
60. saw 
61. say 
Fi 62. see 
; 63. send 
64. shall 
4 65. sleep | 
66. stand | 
1d 67. stop 
1 68. thank 
12 69. told 
1 70. walk 
14 71. want 
1§ 72. was 
73. went 
1 74. were 
1g 75. will 
Ete. 
28. by 
29. cold 
32. for 
33. fast 
34. fat 
35. far 
36. from 
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. she 
38. he 54. my 69. sick 84. up 
. small 


. over ' . yes 
50. long 66. pretty 81. to-day 96. yesterday 
51. many 67. right 82. to-morrow 97. you 
52. me 98. your 
IV 
SUMMARY 


This study was undertaken to determine the exact vocab- 
ularies taught in American schools for the deaf during the 
first year, and how they are taught. Such information is 
necessary before lip-reading, print-reading and achievement 
tests can be constructed for deaf children. 

Questionnaires were sent to the principals of all the public 
residential, private, and day schools for the deaf in the 
United States as listed in the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE 
Dear, January, 1928." The responses from the day-schools 
were comparatively few, and as many of these schools 
consist merely of one room with pupils ranging from first 
grade to the eighth, these schools were omitted from this 
report. The private schools also were omitted as only two 
schools responded. Responses were secured from 50 of the 
57 public residential schools chosen for this study, and as 
the enrollment of these constituted 86 per cent of the en- 
rollment of the 57 schools, the data received can be con- 
sidered typical and reliable.” 


% For a copy of the questionnaire see ANNALS, September, 1932 
(vol. Lxxvu1, no. 4), pp. 305-306 

% The ANNALS lists 64 public residential schools but six of these 
are in reality branches of large state schools, the branch department 
caring for the blind and the colored. As their enrollment is small and 
the race factor is brought in, they were omitted. Also, as Gallaudet 
College has no ‘“‘first-year’’ class, it was not included. So omitting 
— special schools we have 57 regular public residential 
schools. 
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40. her 56. no 71. so 86. warm 
41. here 57. not 72. soft 87. we 
42. him 58. now 73. some 88. well 
43. his 59. of 74. that 89. wet 
‘ 44. hot 60. on 75. the 90. what 
5 45. how 61. or 76. their 91. when 
i 46. I 62. other 77. them 92. where 
47. in 63. our 78. they 93. who 
48. it 64. out 79. this 94. with 
| 
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The questionnaire called for lists of words that the chil- 
dren in an average first-year class could speak, lip-read, 
print-read, and write. Other questions concerned the use of 
textbooks during the first year, and the average of the first- 
year class. 

After careful analysis the data yielded the following facts, 
briefly summarized: 


1. There is no uniformity of the first-year vocabularies 
of schools for the deaf as to: 
(a) methods used in teaching 
(b) contents 
(c) size 

2. There is a large range of “‘average’’ ages of first-year 

classes. 

3. There is no uniform use of the term “‘first-year.”’ 

4. There is no uniform use of textbooks. 

Taking up these facts point by point, we find under 1(a) 
(no uniformity as to methods of teaching), that seven 
schools, or 14 per cent of the group studied, teach identical 
vocabularies for speech, lip-reading, writing and print-read- 
ing. Forty per cent more use all four methods but do not 
develop their vocabularies equally. Four per cent use speech, 
lip-reading and writing exclusively and equally; 26 per cent 
use these three methods unequally. Eight per cent use 
speech, lip-reading, and print-reading, while 8 per cent use 
only speech and lip-reading. 

Of the 978 different words found by tabulating all the 
lists, only 111 of them were taught in three fifths or more of 
the schools. The rank and composite score?’ of each word 
will be found in Tables VI, VII and VIII, (Annats, March, 
1933, pages 122-131). 

The size of the vocabularies, 1(c), ranges from 114 to 
1,732 when total words are considered. This does not mean 
that 114 or 1,732 different words are taught, as the words in 


27 The =e score was obtained by combining the four 
scores for each word and then the words were ranked in order of 
frequency on the basis of these scores. For example, ball was taught 
in 49 schools for speech; in 50 (or all) schools for lip-reading; in 42 
schools for writing, and in 28 schools for print-reading. This gave 
ball a composite score of 169. 
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the speech, print-reading and written vocabularies are usu- 
ally contained in the lip-reading vocabularies. The largest 
single vocabulary of different words was 459 and the small- 
est was 17. There are various factors affecting the size of the 
vocabularies. The present study indicates that the number 
of methods used is the greatest factor. The schools using 
four methods have the largest vocabularies, which lends 
strength to the theory that one process facilitates and aids 
another, thereby accelerating the rate of learning. {See Ta- 
ble I, page 310, ANNALS, September, 1932.) 

Age is another factor influencing the size of the vocabu- 
laries. Naturally the four-year-old has not the mental de- 
velopment of the eleven-year-old, who has probably had two 
or more preparatory years in school. This question of age 
leads directly to the second point, namely, the large varia- 
tion in the “‘average’’ age of the first-year classes. 

These averages range from three-and-a-half years to 
eleven years, with a median age of seven. 

The third point—lack of uniformity in use of the term 
“first year’’—dovetails right in with this discussion of age, 
as the broad use of the term “‘first year’ causes the large 
range of ages. In some schools children who have been in 
school three years are still called “first-year” pupils. The 
first few years are considered preparatory and do not count 
in the final reckoning of years in school. This lack of uni- 
formity as to the nomenclature and grading of deaf pupils is 
one of the greatest drawbacks to any kind of mental meas- 
urement with these special children. Just what should be 
termed first year or first grade? 

The writer has suggested that all normal deaf children 
entering school at the age of six or more, should be classed 
as first grade. Children entering earlier than this may be 
enrolled in nursery, kindergarten or preparatory groups. It 
gives an entirely erroneous impression to call a child, who 
has spent several years in school, a “‘first-year’’ pupil. If the 
term ‘‘first grade” is used, it will correct such erroneous 
impressions and eliminate much confusion. 

The fourth point in the summary concerns the use of 
textbooks. Thirty-eight schools use no textbooks; nine use 
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primers—mostly written by teachers of the deaf. A number 
of other schools use charts and materials prepared by the 
teachers. 

Perhaps the chief conclusion to be drawn from this study 
is: There are too few words taught which have a sufficient 
frequency to be used for testing purposes. As was stated, 
only 111 words were found which were taught in three fifths 
of the schools. Aside from testing purposes, such a diversi- 
fied selection of words prevents the use of modern primers 
and other reading materials used with hearing children. 

A standard vocabulary, the acquisition of which should 
be the aim of the first grade but which can be added to or 
subtracted from as circumstances demand, is an immediate 
need. This vocabulary should be learned simultaneously 
for lip-reading and print-reading. Its mastery in speech 
and writing would be a matter of individual progress. 

Such a vocabulary has been compiled and will be found 
on pages 155-157. It includes the significant words found 
in this study, and‘ words found in approved lists used by 
educators of hearing children. 
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Reviews 


The Psychology of Progressive Deafness, by GorpDon 
Berry, M.D. The Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation, vol. 101, no. 21, November 18, 1933. 


Dr. Gorpvon Berry, in the Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association for November 18, 1933, presents an analytic 
study of The Psychology of Progressive Deafness. This 
paper was originally read before the Section of Laryngology, 
Otology and Rhinology of the Eighty-fourth Annual Session 
of the American Medical Association, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, June 14, 1933. 

Dr. Berry divides this article into two parts, the first deal- 
ing with changes in behavior as deafness becomes more pro- 
gressive, and the second with the adjustments the individual 
finds necessary. 

Many changes in behavior are noticeable in progressive 
deafness. Scientifically, the otologist is concerned with 
whether his patient has a nerve deafness, loss of hearing due 
to a catarrhal disturbance, or whether there is an otosclerot- 
ic heredity. However, in this article the causes and nature 
of the diseases are omitted, and only the behavior changes 
as deafness progresses through different ages are stressed. 

First we must look at the child. As the onset is gradual, 
usually there is no concern. Neither the father nor the doctor 
appreciates the seriousness of the situation. Usually the 
parents think the child is inattentive, and the teacher sus- 
pects stupidity, while his comrades believe he is queer or 
self-centered. Many times this deafness may proceed to 
nearly 30 per cent loss without anyone’s understanding 
what the difficulty is. The boy himself will not realize his 
own deafness at first, but finally the realization that some- 
thing is wrong forces itself on him. Then he will try to evade 
the conclusion and try to deceive others. 

By the time the child has passed into adolescence, his 
deafness is known by all. However, he tries to carry out the 
same cover-up policy by endeavoring to minimize the sever- 
ity of his handicap. No normal person wishes to attract 
attention to any infirmity, therefore he may try to show how 
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well he can hear by sitting far back instead of in front. 
Rather than ask ‘‘What?” he will guess what was said. 
At this point, the characteristic inferiority complex of the 
hard of hearing creeps in. Finding himself not so able and 
efficient as his associates, the boy usually turns to something 
to make himself noticed. He may steal, swear, or fight— 
anything to secure the center of the stage. This is healing 
balm for the boy who has spent his time on the sidelines. 
The chronic bad boy, the thief, the firebug or the bully may 
be here in the making. 

But suppose the hearing impairment is not considerable 
until the early twenties. This is the more frequent period for 
adult progressive deafness to become established. Fortu- 
nately, education has been acquired. A trade or a profession 
has been learned. What are the mental reactions as deafness 
stalks near? Here resistance and rebellion are more ap- 
parent. Long after friends have noticed it, the person tries 
to hide his infirmity from public knowledge. Finally, his 
parents or friends force him to the otologist’s office, where 
he can give little information as to the cause of the deafness. 
Examination may show the characteristic lack of cerumen 
and a bilateral 40 per cent loss of hearing, with but little 
help available. The person will not accept the fact that he 
is becoming deaf, or will just return to his old life and con- 
tinue his many petty deceptions. Bitterness and inferiority 
are bound to come. However, if marriage is contemplated, 
there seems to be a greater likelihood of the person’s facing 
the facts and trying to anticipate future probabilities. As 
between the male and the female, up to this point of, say, 
25 years of age, the reactions to encroaching deafness are 
nearly parallel, but by this time the female takes it harder 
than the male, and this becomes increasingly so as middle 
life is approached. 

If the impairment in hearing has troubled but little until 
the forties, it now handicaps the woman more. It is in her 
home or activity in club work that the deafness troubles 
her much more than it would a man. The latter’s business 
world has learned to accept him at his worth and will adjust 
itself somewhat to his handicap; her world is wider and more 
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superficial in its contacts and will not help her. She has the 
choice of making an adjustment, or of isolating herself. 
Forced back into her home, she is impatient, selfish, un- 
happy and even morose. Occasionally the man takes it very 
hard. The two things he dreads are failure to carry on in his 
active man’s society, and the inability to continue as the 
provider. 

Finally, deafness which first comes in the sixties is con- 
sidered. This is usually of a nerve form. Confusing noises 
are particularly trying in this type of deafness, and group 
conversations or telephone exchanges are difficult or impos- 
sible. Here the patient finds himself infirm ere his time and 
forced to drop out of activities just when they are the most 
interesting and indeed essential to happiness. The man is 
very fortunate if he has his hobbies, because he can spend 
his time at that sort of work. Further, deafness may help 
concentration, as it did with Thomas A. Edison. But for the 
non-creative mind, an encroaching senile deafness is a great 
trial; adjustments are well nigh impossible and a narrowing 
enforced isolation converts a sunny optimist into a chas- 
tened dependent. 

There are adjustments that one can make, and the 
younger the person is the easier the adjustment. First there 
are the mechanical measures. The hard-of-hearing child 
learns lip-reading readily. Group ear-phones are available 
for teaching purposes. As the child grows older, lip-reading 
is used and is found to be of great help, but it is not quite 
so easily acquired. But as the acoustic engineer makes elec- 
trical hearing aids more sensitive, less expensive and easier 
to carry, the hard-of-hearing adult finds them increasingly 
serving his need. 

Vocational adjustments offer an interesting study. There 
are two types of persons to be considered. For the young 
man the outlook is not so bad, because there are relatively 
few trades or professions in which impaired hearing is of 
itself a great handicap, once the social and individual ad- 
justments have been made. However, for the adult who has 
learned a trade in which good hearing is essential, a change 
must be made, and this is hard. Also, the deafened should 
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“secure work where the hearing will be best conserved.” 
Experts in vocational adjustments for the hard of hearing 
urge that a man do what he really enjoys. It should be 
emphasized that the difficulty one thinks of when the voca- 
tion of a hard-of-hearing man is discussed is chiefly social 
and psychological rather than a vocational difficulty. In 
most instances, the problem is one of social adjustment. 
When the social adjustments have been made, the handicap 
is largely taken care of. 

Impaired hearing may not always act as a liability, but 
may serve as an asset. A deafened bookkeeper or machine 
operator minds her own business and does not spend her 
time or her neighbor’s time in gossip. Three assets are men- 
tioned by Dr. Berry: 1. Deafness decreases distractions and 
increases concentration; 2. It fosters constructive thought, 
though unfortunately the person may not have the creative 
genius to respond; and 3. It can and, in some cases, does in- 
crease the interpretative capacity of the other senses. See- 
ing an expert lip-reader perform, one realizes at once that 
here is a keenness of visual perception and appreciation that 
is well nigh past comprehension. 

Handicaps are primarily in social activities. The chief 
trouble is in the person’s social relationships. He may curse 
his neighbors, his parents or God, or he may look out over 
the world and find it amusing and lovely. Much depends on 
the influences brought to bear upon the individual. Self- 
satisfaction, success and happiness are assured to him who 
overcomes the obstacles. Assurance is essential for the one 
who has progressive deafness. There are many discourage- 
ments and setbacks, and the warm understanding of the 
otologist can do much when the confused sufferer strikes 
these bumps. It is not sympathy that he wants, but confi- 
dence. 

In concluding his article, Dr. Berry offers nine basic com- 
mandments which to him would apply to almost every 
deafened person who sought an otologist. 


1. Thou shalt frankly confess thy deafness to thyself and before 
thy fellow men. Let there be no deceit nor false pride. 

2. Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s hearing but shalt rejoice 
that thou livest in an age when thy handicap can be made so small. 
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3. Early and again shalt thou consult thy otologist and accept 
every scientific aid he can render. 

4. Eschew the quack and his devices. Easy and broad is the way 
to his door and many there be that find it. 

5. Thou shalt join and work for a League of the Hard of Hearing 
where thou wilt receive encouragement and stimulation for thyself 
and wilt find happiness in serving thy brother. Thus wilt thou march 
forward with the federation army that is alieviating deafness 
throughout the world. 

6. So love thy neighbor that thou do everything in thy power to 
help him when he would have speech with thee. To this end: 

7. Thou shalt study lip-reading, in season and out of season. 

8. Thou shalt secure and use the best ear-phone thou canst dis- 
cover. 

9. Triumphantly shalt thou rise above thine infirmity; and so 
conduct thy life that the world hath need of thee. 

Reviewed by STANLEY D. B.S. 


Normal Fellow, Gallaudet College 


Intelligible Speech : How to promote intelligibility of speech 
throughout the school, by G. Haycock, 
F.E.L8., L.C.P., 1933. Hill and Ainsworth, Ltd., 
Printers, Stoke-on-Trent, England. 


PRINCIPLES AND methods which will help to attain intel- 
ligible speech throughout schools for the deaf are discussed 
by Mr. G. Sibley Haycock, superintendent of the Langside 
School for the Deaf, Glasgow, Scotland, in his booklet en- 
titled, ‘‘ Intelligible Speech.”’ He first considers the essential 
conditions for intelligible speech and then gives practical 
suggestions toward its promotion. This article summarizes 
the principles and methods suggested by Mr. Haycock. 

It is commonly observed that the speech of deaf-born 
pupils frequently becomes less intelligible as they advance 
from the lower to the higher classes in school; and this 
increasing difficulty to understand their speech is usually 
ascribed to its deterioration. 

A clear understanding of the causes of this so called ‘‘de- 
terioration” and how best to deal with them constitute a 
problem for which oral teachers constantly seek a satisfac- 
tory solution. 

The oral language of infants and junior pupils differs, 
principally, from that used in higher classes in three ways: 
First, in the range of the vocabularies and sentence forms; 
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second, in the degree of familiarity of the pupils with their 
vocabularies and sentence forms; and third, in the degree of 
articulatory skill required to pronounce the words correctly 
and to use the language with good intelligibility. 

Generally, a much larger amount of time is given daily 
to speech instruction and to oral lessons in the lower classes 
than in the higher grades where subjects of instruction have 
to be taught and time allowed for written language, silent 
reading, handicraft, etc. In the lowest classes practically the 
whole time is devoted to speech and speech reading. The 
vocabularies of pupils in these classes are all very simple, 
usually monosyllabic, but as they grow older their time 
for speech instruction must be shared with other types of 
instruction; also, verbal and sentence forms become more 
complicated. These factors explain, in part, the general 
causes of the inferior quality of the speech of intermediate 
and senior pupils, as compared with the speech of younger 
pupils. 

The mental expectancy has a bearing on the speech prob- 
lem. In the lower classes the speech of the children consists 
largely in naming concrete objects and quantities in the 
presence of the things named, and it refers to circumstances 
and present needs which are more or less obvious; then, too, 
we unconsciously anticipate the words which the child will 
use, and hearing them we “understand” them. But when, 
in higher classes, the subjects become more remote and the 
questions become more varied and original, the listener has 
to depend entirely upon the accuracy of the pupil’s articu- 
lation for his understanding. 

The oral teachers of infants begin practically at zero and 
much skillful and patient work has to be done in order to 
produce the excellent results frequently obtained with quite 
young children. But it is a mistaken assumption that the 
oral teacher of the higher classes has a comparatively easy 
task in that he has merely to continue the good work of the 
teacher of the younger children. The speech work of the 
senior teacher is different work from that of the teacher of 
infants and juniors, but it is scarcely of less importance. In 
order to obtain the most satisfactory results the teacher of 
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the younger pupils must teach them simple words and ele- 
mentary speech sounds, as well as lay down good funda- 
mental speech habits. This must be continued by the teach- 
ers of higher classes, especially in the following ways; First, 
by controlling the breathing and speech organs of the pu- 
pils; second, by correcting the articulation of combinations 
of consonants and differentiating between all the stressed 
vowels; third, by requiring good phrasing with accent and 
emphasis rightly employed, and the whole sentence synthe- 
sized with rhythmic movement. 

The general physical growth and muscular development 
of the pupils offer another circumstance bearing upon the 
problem. When children reach their ‘“‘teens” they usually 
“firm up” their entire muscular system and acquire a cer- 
tain rigidity of poise. Their facial and chest muscles join in 
this quasi-voluntary setting of the muscle organization. This 
causes the pupils, especially the boys, to speak with an im- 
movable jaw, and in the deaf such a habit nullifies a large 
part of the speech teacher’s best work. The teachers of 
senior pupils must watch for this habit of speaking through 
the teeth and insist that they keep the muscles of their chest 
walls, neck, jaw, and head as lax as possible so as to ensure 
movement with the greatest degree of freedom. 

Having laid the foundation of speech the next step is 
the much more prolonged process of building the superstruc- 
ture, the edifice of spoken language. Rhythmic, easily under- 
stood speech, pleasant to the listener, and smoothly pro- 
duced—therein lies the speech edifice, the construction of 
which is the particular task of the intermediate and ad- 
vanced grade teachers. 

Satisfactory progress cannot be made when a teacher 
merely consolidates what a previous teacher has done. 
Every teacher must add something new to the speech struc- 
ture. Each class must have its own progressive exercises. 
The materials for these exercises are to be taken from the 
pupils’ language lessons and must, in the first place, be such 
as will satisfy their own immediate needs for self expression. 
Each pupil’s particular faults have to be dealt with individ- 
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ually, but there should be a reasonable balance between in- 
dividual and class teaching. 

The teacher must provide for that amount of repetition 
which will ensure the acquisition of an increasing skill, but a 
daily portion of prearranged progressive practice should be 
given to the class. The teacher should, also, be enthusiastic 
about his work and must strive to secure the voluntary co- 
operation of his pupils, and instill in them a desire to speak 
well. He can do the latter by making his lessons interesting, 
by encouragement, by helpfulness, and by praising good ef- 
fort. 

At the beginning of each term, or at least at the opening 
of the school year, every class teacher should draw up a 
program of progressive work in order to assure well balanced 
speech instruction adapted to the standard of her particular 
class. The supervision of the head teacher is very essential 
in this program planning. 

When programs of work are planned, those features of 
speech that are to receive attention during the period the 
program will be used should be decided upon. These will 
determine the sections of the program, and they will indicate 
the range of exercises under each section. Care must be 
taken in order to avoid overloading. 

Young teachers are warned against casual, haphazard 
speech work. Speech teaching should proceed in accordance 
with a well considered plan which aims to achieve a clearly 
worked out, though modest, objective within a definite 
period of time. Experience proves that ten minutes intensive 
work each day in the week gives better results than two half 
hours weekly. After the session’s work has been started, it 
remains for the head teacher, or some other expert, periodi- 
cally to review the work and see that its broader essentials 
are receiving the attention their importance demands and 
receiving it at the proper stages. The final test for senior 
pupils is the self-application of their instruction to ordinary 
everyday questions and answers, and the measure of their 
success will be determined by the intelligibility and natural- 
ness of their speech. 
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The following is a sample program for junior classes based 
on sections from Mr. Haycock’s Braidwood Essay on “ Nat- 
uralness in the Speech of the Deaf.”’ Its major aims are the 
attainment of intelligibility and a pleasing voice. 


1. Breathing and breath control. 
Practice exercises for capacity and control and apply to sen- 
tences, numbers, alphabet, and conjugations. 
2. Cultivation of the voice. 
A. Vocalization exercises. 
B. Resonance exercises. 
C. Cultivate 
a. A soft voice for ordinary conversation. 
b. A very soft voice for confidential conversation. 
c. A loud voice. 
D. Faults in quality. 
a. Develop clear chest tones, relying mainly on reso- 
nance. 
b. Give exercises which aim at flexibility. 
3. Speech sounds. 
A. Give frequent drills on groups of words classified accord- 
ing to vowels or consonants. 
B. Give special attention to the short vowels, particularly 
to those the pupils do not clearly differentiate. 
4. Accent, phrasing and rhythm. 
Teach appropriate rules by using them and by teaching the 
upils to “score” given sentences and then to read them. 
5. Reading and recitation. 
Practise the pupils with simple unseen sentences and in re- 
citing their nursery rhymes and hymns. 


In addition to the speech work within each class, it is 
suggested that the head teacher take groups of three or four 
classes for half an hour daily and give voice production exer- 
cises; exercises on special sounds and combinations; and 
accent and rhythm practice with the teachers standing near 
their groups to observe and to assist as occasion requires. 

It is sound practice, very generally followed, to write on 
the slate all new words which occur in an oral lesson. As ac- 
cent is as important a feature of the spoken word as the 
correct spelling is of the written word, oral teachers will find 
it worth while to indicate how a new word is to be pro- 
nounced. In most cases the mark for accent is sufficient, but 
when the pronunciation is in any way unusual some direc- 
tion should be given. In senior classes the pupils should be 
expected to use a pronouncing dictionary. 

Natural speech may be greatly aided by rhythm practice. 
Rhythm possesses three inherent qualities, namely: Time, 
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or the number of pulsations in each period of a rhythmic 
movement; tempo, or the speed with which the periods 
of a rhythmic movement follow each other; and accent, or 
the increase in strength given to selected pulsations. In 
speech, as in music and dancing, time, tempo, and accent 
are of the utmost importance and should receive attention 
as soon as warranted by the intelligence of the pupils. 

The method of beating time recommended is that of giv- 
ing a smooth but lively swing of the forearm in front of the 
body for an accented beat (syllable or word) and an ordi- 
nary light downward beat with the forefinger or hand for 
unaccented beats. For advanced practice work with pupils 
who have had some training, a continuous swinging move- 
ment for a sentence of two or three bars, the bars consti- 
tuting a sequence of smaller movements within the larger 
one, may be employed. Ordinarily there is no break in the 
utterance of an ordinary simple sentence and the hand or 
arm movements should illustrate this fact. 

Rhythm teachers should teach the pupils to beat 2/2, 
3/4, and 4/4 time, unaccompanied by speech. They should 
accent in turn each of the beats in the bar; this is done by 
the use of a number chart which has the accents marked on > 
the different beats. 

As regards tempo, it should never be quicker than will 
permit the children to pronounce names distinctly. A clear, 
distinct articulation should always be demanded. As soon 
as moderate skill has been acquired in the application of 
rhythmic accent to numbers, it should be applied to words 
taken from the pupil’s vocabulary. When words and phrases 
which bear two accents of different degrees of stress are 
taught, a finer mark for the minor accent should be em- 
ployed to distinguish between the two. Every rhythm lesson 
based on the rhythm chart should include practice on simple 
sentences, as orders, statements, questions, and verses from 
rhymes and poems. 

Even rhythm itself may become monotonous, hence after 
the pupils have made some progress two different rhythms 
may be used in the same sentence wherever convenient, and 
a more rigid adherence to the logical phrasing of the sen- 
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tence observed. The speech teacher must decide which of 
any alternative rhythms his pupils are capable of using with 
success. 

To give to their connected speech a measure of variety 
and a feeling of vitality, advanced pupils may use different 
tempos in the speaking of two or three sentences, and thus 
prevent their rhythms becoming monotonous and colorless. 
In the interest of naturalness, then, there should be a certain 
amount of free play in their use; otherwise, one will be 
merely substituting one type of monotony for another. 

The rhythm of one’s speech is part of the expression of the 
self and its teaching should go along with the teaching of 
verbal language. By means of rhythm a speaker can put a 
variety of shades of meanings upon his words and it is for 
this reason that spoken words are so much more vital, ex- 
pressive, and meaningful than written words. Though deaf- 
ness imposes some limitations, much remains which is 
within the range of their accomplishment, and the basis of 
the speech teacher’s endeavor must be an interrelated plan 
of language and speech training. 

The importance of work on phrases is at present denied 
its proper recognition. A knowledge of phrases makes pos- 
sible a satisfactory use of what may be called “‘sense or 
phrase pauses,” that is, pauses between the groups of words 
into which a sentence falls logically, or naturally, according 
to the ideas expressed. 

As early as possible the deaf child should be taught that 
the same sentence does not always carry exactly the same 
meaning, and that the exact meaning intended by the 
speaker is conveyed, and is to be known, by the emphasis he 
places on certain selected words. When lessons about typical 
phrases are studied, the pupils must gradually be led to un- 
derstand that a phrase is a part of a sentence and it answers 
questions such as When? Why? How? Where? etc. Also they 
must understand that the words of a spoken phrase are all 
linked together and must not be separated, and that usually, 
one or two words in a phrase are more important than the 
others. 
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Mr. Haycock does not propose a short cut to good speech, 
but he suggests a method outline that will lead to a success- 
ful speech product. This method, however, as any other 
good method, will require hard work by both the teacher 
and the pupil. It has all the appearances of a practical pro- 
gram, evidence of which is that many schools in this country 
use it in part at least. The reasons which he gives for deteri- 
oration in speech should be considered by all teachers of 
upper classes. 

Mr. Haycock’s study touches a problem that concerns 
every school for deaf children. His suggestions for its solu- 
tion, embodied in this very valuable booklet, comprise a 
thoroughly practical presentation. 


Reviewed by RoBERT BAUGHMAN, B. A. 
Normal Fellow, Gallaudet College 


Graded Lessons in Speech—a Manual for Teachers of the 
Deaf, by ENFIELD Jo1nER, B.A. Published at the North 
Carolina School for the Deaf. 


In GrapDED LEssons IN SPEECH—a Manual for Teachers 
of the Deaf, Miss Enfield Joiner, principal of the educational 
department of the North Carolina School, presents a work 
that will substitute for the usual uncoordinated speech pro- 
gram in schools for the deaf an integrated continuity, with 
the following as its twofold purpose: 


1. To give the teacher prescribed objectives for each year’s work 
and at the same time not to limit her in the selection of materials 
for practice work. 

2. To enable the pupil by means of a more thorough and system- 
atic training to acquire an adequate knowledge of the principles of 
speech and of their application. 

The manual concentrates on advice to the teacher who 
lacks long experience, and on rules and devices for the 
speech work of advanced groups of pupils. The writer de- 
liberately refrains from filling its pages with the usual cut- 
and-dried exercise material, a matter which is left to the 
ingenuity of the teacher. 

In a general Survey of the problem, Miss Joiner states 
plainly that the task depends for its success more upon the 
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teacher than upon the pupil. Over and above adequate 
training in the fundamentals of speech knowledge, a requi- 
site in the teacher is a critical attitude—a ‘“‘hearing mind,”’ 
an alertness, a constant vigilance—an attitude which, if 
sincere, will soon communicate itself to the pupils; that is, 
they themselves will strive to maintain the standard of 
speech demanded of them. 

After describing the tests for intelligibility of speech as 
given in the North Carolina School, the manual offers these 
considerations as essential for the production of understand- 
able speech : 


1. A relaxed condition on the part of teacher and pupil 

2. The quantity and control of breath 

3. The quality, pitch and intensity of the voice 

4. Habitually accurate positions for all elements 

5. Thorough mastery of the element charts, primary and sec- 
ondary spellings, and the ability to apply them 
ses 6. Ease and smoothness in combining elements to form sylla- 

es 


7. The ability to divide words into syllables and to remember 
arbitrary phonetic markings 
8. The proper accenting of syllables 
9. Phrasing, or the grouping of words according to meaning 
10. Expression, or the proper accenting of words in sentences 
11. Inflection or the modulation of the voice, particularly at the 
end of a sentence 
. 12. A yop in speaking ee enables the pupil to approach 
the natural in the rate of speech 


Each of these points is then elaborated upon with a great 
wealth of practical detail. 

Part II presents an outline of instruction on the First 
Year’s Work. There is to be noted Miss Joiner’s belief that 
to instill the speech sense ‘‘the spoken form should always 
precede the writtten or printed form.” Four objectives shape 
themselves for the teacher in the speech work of this year: 
1. To develop a voice in each pupil that approximates as 
nearly as possible that of the ordinary hearing child of the 
same age; 2. To develop all the elements, vowels and con- 
sonants, possibly excepting ch, j, and zh; 3. To develop the 
power of the pupils to combine naturally elements that 
make short simple words, and to break up these combina- 
tions into elements; and 4. To develop a vocabulary that 
will adequately meet the ordinary needs of the pupil at this 
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stage of his education, with due regard to proper accent, 
phrasing, and expression. 

The same section then proceeds with a month-by-month 
program by which the above objectives are worked out. For 
instance, September and October are devoted to prepara- 
tory work leading to first work in speech, including advice 
on breathing exercises, tongue gymnastics, speech diagrams, 
training the tactile sense, “babbling,” and speech-reading 
of elements and combinations; and to development of ele- 
ments. The work of the succeeding months of the first year 
continues with element development, with the gradual 
bringing in of combinations and vocabulary building. In 
each case instruction is given also on what to avoid. 

The Second Year’s Work, designated in the North Caro- 
lina School as first-grade work, is described in Part III of 
the manual. At this stage a language background is gradu- 
ally evolved, but the speech program continues through 
each day’s work. Each day also sees a specific thirty-minute 
speech-drill period. 

The objectives for this year now include: 


. A thorough review of the previous year’s work 
Development of elements not taught the previous year 
Completion of element charts, with all secondary spellings 
Initial consonant r and / combinations 
. Final consonant / combinations 
Vocabulary as required by language outline 
Learning to keep time employing rhythmic motions of arms, 
body and feet 

8. Songs and lines suited to age of class 


The new work of the year calls for the development of 
additional elements; the completion of vowel and consonant 
charts, with all the primary and secondary spellings, based 
mainly on the Northampton Vowel and Consonant Charts; 
initial consonant combinations; final consonant J combina- 
tions; and finally simple songs and rhymes. 

The objects and work of the Third Year’s Work—Part 
IV—comprise the following: 


1. A thorough mastery of the vowel and consonant charts through 
in both primary and secondary spellings 
Speech principles and drills embodied in Northampton Drill 
Charts I to VII inclusive 


In addition, emphasis is given to syllable accent and natural 
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phrasing and inflection in sentence speaking, and rhythm 
work with the piano is begun. 

The main objective of the work of the Fourth Year— 
Part V—is to have the pupil “organize ali the information 
he has previously acquired concerning speech and its proc- 
esses and classify his vocabulary according to certain of its 
principles.”’ This is in part accomplished with the keeping by 
each child of his own speech notebook, embodying the prin- 
ciples, charts, practice and drill material previously taken 
up. This procedure has proved of great value in that it im- 
parts to the speech work a personal significance for each 
pupil. 

Part VI heads the work of the Fifth Year’s Work with 
these objectives: 


1. Training the child to divide words into syllables 

2. Securing natural accent working with polysyllables 

3. Phrasing of long, complex sentences 

4. Emphasis of key words in short conversational sentences 

5. Beginning a “‘speech dictionary’”’ containing words which need 
phonetic marking 


A large part of the drill, material for the work of this 
year is found in the daily lessons, in songs, hymns, and in 
exercises memorized for assembly. Speech and rhythm work 
in concert—three to five classes forming a unit—is sched- 
uled to obtain “swing,” to eliminate self-consciousness, and 
to afford relaxation and the satisfaction of ‘‘team work.” 
A prerequisite for this kind of work, however, is that every 
child must thoroughly familiarize himself with every word 
used and understand the meaning of the selection as a whole. 

The program for the sixth and seventh years—described 
in Part VII of the manual—sees the completion of the 
formal speech instruction, being devoted largely to having 
the pupils acquire fluency as expressed in accent and phras- 
ing. The emphasis turns on these objectives: 


1. To determine where accent falls on the syllables of words 

2. To give the vowel sound in an unaccented syllable, whether 
the syllable occurs, in a word or a phrase, as either -u- or -i-, the 
preference being for the natural vowel -u- 

3. To recognize opportunities for natural continuities, or the run- 
ning together of two words in which the final sound of the first 
word and the initial sound of the second word are consonants of the 
same physiological formation 
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4. To decide how to phrase or group words most naturally in 
speaking 

5. To recognize and accent “key” words in a sentence thus more 
clearly bringing out the meaning of the sentence 


Dealing with the Work in Upper Grades, Part VIII opens 
with the caution that the teacher and pupil must in no sense 
regard their work as completed with the end of the formal 
program of speech teaching as thus far outlined. Although 
there is no definite outline now to follow, the teacher of the 
upper grades should be prepared always to both maintain 
and improve upon the speech work built up by the grades 
below, using her own initiative as to the type of exercise and 
material necessary. The daily half-hour drill period should 
continue through to the high class at least. 

In the advanced grades the responsibility for good speech 
and the maintenance of a speech consciousness shifts to the 
pupil himself. It should be his motive 

1. To increase his facility in speaking 

2. To gain greater fluency 

3. To attain more natural expression 

Periodic general reviews, achievement tests for accuracy, 
for intelligibility and for speech knowledge, acoustic train- 
ing when justified, tactile exercises as an aid in speech cor- 
rection—all these round out the speech program. 

Miss Joiner sums up in emphatic manner: 

The road is indeed a long one, steep in many places, but the work 
extends over a period of years to be covered slowly and thoroughly, 
bit by bit. Success in teaching speech, it has been our experience, 
depends not so much on exceptional ability and rare gifts as on a 
capacity for detail, and patient, persistent endeavor. It is no job 
for the lazy, the careless, the inept, but she who is willing to work 
doggedly, given a knowledge of the fundamentals of phonetics and 
a “hearing ear,’”’ will obtain results. 

The teacher of deaf children, particularly the new teacher, 
will find this book a volume of constructive suggestions to 
tide her over many a difficulty and to lay the foundations 
for a sound program of speech work. It has the added merit 
of a style happily free from obscuring phraseology. 

A commendable feature of the manual is the cordial readi- 
ness with which its author acknowledges suggestions ob- 
tained from other teachers of speech. Its attractiveness is 
also greatly enhanced by the excellent printing given it. 
I. §. F. 
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Suggestions for Teaching Rhythm to the Deaf, by Mar- 
GARET S. Kent. Published at the Maryland State 
School for the Deaf. 


SuGGEsTIoNs FoR TEACHING RHYTHM TO THE Dzar, by 
Miss Margaret S. Kent of the Maryland School, provides a 
handy guide on aims and procedure in that field of work 
with deaf children. In an introductory chapter Miss Kent 
outlines the general principles underlying a rhythm curricu- 
lum, and the bulk of the handsome little volume gives an 
exposition of the steps in building up rhythm work, with 
an abundance of suggested exercise material. Thus there are 
sections devoted to Exercises to Develop a Tactile Percep- 
tion of Sound, drills on Voice Building, Accent, Songs, a 
Device for Teaching a Song, a plan for a Percussion Or- 
chestra, Dances, with full directions for a number of repre- 
sentative dance movements and songs. It is a commendable 
piece of work, involving painstaking labor to prepare. The 
teacher who is interested in this special subject will find in 
this manual a source book of great practical value. An ex- 
cellent bibliography at the end and, supplementing each 
section, ample directions on how to obtain exercise material 
complete out a very useful syllabus. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Certification.—Report is here made that a total of 415 in- 
structors have applied for certification under the Confer- 
ence of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf. Since 
the publication of the last list in the January ANNALS, appli- 
cations were received from the following: 


Elizabeth Bost, New York School 
Edith Burbank, Austine School 

Sidney L. Courrege, Louisiana School 
Marie Curtis, Louisiana School 

Grace Fields, Louisiana School 

Ruth Lorayne Fields, Louisiana School 
Kathleen Marie Gaffney, New Jersey School 
Frederick Henry Hughes, Gallaudet College 
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Augusta Kurzhals, Louisiana School 

Willie B. McKneely, Louisiana School 

Rosebud Piker, Louisiana School 

Bessie C. Rodrigue, Louisiana School 

Rebecca Blankney Smith, Florida School 
Margaret C. Webb, Northern New York School 
Gertrude Wildt, American School at Hartford 
Elizabeth K. Williams, Idaho School 

Elvira C. Wohlstrom, Maryland School 


Corrections.—We take this occasion to record a number 
of errors in the annual list of American instructors of the 
deaf as given in the January ANNALS. 

Mrs. Rachel D. Davies, principal in the Western Pennsyl- 
vania School, should have been credited with the Master of 
Arts degree. Mr. Wesley Lauritsen, of the Minnesota School, 
should likewise have been credited with that degree. Inad- 
vertently, also, the name of Miss Caroline Bruner, a pri- 
mary oral teacher in the Oregon School, was omitted. 

Since the publication of the January list, Miss Elvira C. 
Wohlstrom, B.S., became a member of the staff of the Mary- 
land State School; Miss Mary Brown joined the Georgia 
School, and Miss Mildred S. Smith left the Georgia School 
for an appointment in the Northern New York School. 


The Work of Cadwallader Washburn.—Miss Leila Mech- 
lin, art editor of the Washington Star, pays the following 
tribute of appreciation, in the Sunday Star, February 4, 
1934, on the work of Cadwallader Washburn. 


Fifty etchings and dry points by Cadwallader Washburn are now 
on view in the Smithsonian Building, constituting an exhibition 
which no student of art or lover of prints can afford to miss. There 
are comparatively few great portrait etchers from the time of Rem- 
brandt to to-day. Cadwallader Washburn is one of these. And how 
does he do it? Not in the usual way—not according to tradition— 
not as any one else has done it, but in a way all his own. Back and 
forth across his plate, in short strokes, runs his sensitive needle, and 
out of the shadow created emerges not merely the likeness of his 
sitter, but a living personality. A miracle! Like Rembrandt, Wash- 
burn is fond of strong contrasts of light and shade and achieves 
them subtly. A face may be completely shadowed, but a touch of 
<— on forehead, cheek bone, chin, tells the story and sufficiently. 
Thirty-six of the prints in this exhibition are portraits, the majority 
of which were studies made not under commission, but as interest- 
ing types—men and women the etcher chanced across in different 
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parts of the world, for he has traveled much and wisely. For ex- 
ample, there is a portrait in this group of ‘Ezekiel of Sousse’”—a 
masterpiece—there is in a different manner a “Singalese Girl,’ a 
“Tunisian Jew,” a ““Soudanese Chief,” a “‘French Fisherman,’’ each 
imbued with character and personality—individuals widely diverse. 
But equally striking and impressive is a portrait of a lady which is 
entitled ‘‘The Panama Hat,”’ produced, no doubt, as a study in light 
and shade and as such, most successful, but at the same time a most 
excellent likeness of a most distinguished woman—Mrs. Isaacs, edi- 
tor of Theater Arts Magazine. Mr. Washburn has also etched him- 
self and produced thereby a better self portrait than many artists 
achieve. And this takes us to consideration of the artist’s own per- 
sonality and equipment. 

Born of a distinguished family in comfortable circumstances, it 
chanced that at the age of 5 years Cadwallader Washburn com- 
pletely lost his hearing. He was educated at Faribault, Minn., and 
at the age of 20 entered Gallaudet College in this city. In 1890 he 
went to Massachusetts Institute of Technology with a B.A. degree 
and took up the study of architecture. Later he studied drawing at 
the Art Students’ League of New York. In 1897 he went abroad and 
studied painting under Sorolla, in Spain, and Albert Bernard, in 
Paris. No wonder he commands his medium! Indeed, immediately 
upon taking up etching Washburn scored success. This was in 1903, 
and ever since he has etched industriously, enthusiastically, and 
made steady progress. He has done landscapes, architectural themes, 
groups. He has fully familiarized himself with the works of the 
master etchers. He has tried various methods. His etchings made 
in Siam are very delicate and light flooded, almost without shadow. 
Those made in Mexico are vigorous in line, strong in feeling. He 
takes great pains to secure just the right kind of paper upon which 
to print his etchings, tinting it himself in order to enhance effect. 
He never ceases experimentation; he is always striving to attain a 
greater goal. Mr. Washburn has traveled extensively and had many 
adventures. During the World War he carried dispatches in Asia. 
In Siam he was admitted to places and buildings from which for- 
eigners had heretofore been excluded. In the South Seas he cruised 
alone in a small boat with only a dog for companion. He has lately 
returned to this country from a prolonged stay in Spain. Examples 
of his works are in all the leading print collections here and abroad. 
They are, indeed, covetable possessions. This exhibition will be on 
view until the last of the month. 


Laurels for Deaf Students—The second annual poetry 
contest held by the Education Committee of the Washing- 
ton Branch of the American Association of University 
Women, open to undergraduates of seven universities and 
colleges of Washington and vicinity, resulted, as did the 
first a year ago, in marked distinction for deaf students. 
Again a student of Gallaudet College won first prize, an 
award of $5, and another was awarded third prize, also $5. 
The winner of first prize, Mr. Loy E. Golladay, now in his 
senior class at college, won second prize for a contribution 
in last year’s competition. (See ANNALS, March, 1933, page 
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179.) The winner of third prize is Mr. Earl C. Sollenberger, 
also in the senior class, having come to college from the 
Pennsylvania Institution. 

Mr. Golladay’s composition, a tri-sonnet expression of 
delicate sentiment, follows. 


THE ETERNAL TRIANGLE 
I—HE: 
How sweet she is! So exquisite, so fair— 
I feel each glance of her, each rippling breath 
Of laughter were as bitter-sweet as death; 
I find my heart-strings tangled in her hair. 
What thought the trade winds blow thetr taunting dare, 
Lashing the waves in long white bars of foam, 
And luring fancies on a sea-bent roam— 
I shall not care—ah, no—I shall not care. 


But what is this? The surf-beat coral bars 
Are haunting all my dreams; a copper sky 

Beats down on swift sea-chargers thundering by; 
I feel the mystic beckon of white stars. i 
But shall I heed? Oh wide eternity— 
Shall I turn from my love again to sea? 


II—Sue: 


How tall he is! So boyish and 80 free, 
So gentle, yet so strong; I only know 
My heart will surely break if he should go 
Again to sail the wide, gray, stormy sea. 
But often when he walks the shore with me 
I turn to catch his gaze fixed on the deep 
And restless waves—and then I long to weep: 
He even says my eyes are like the sea! 


But when he tells me he will never go— 
That he will never leave the shore and me, 
Though life should last for us unendingly, 

Why does he listen to the east-wind blow? 

And if he goes! Oh heart, oh death, the pain! 

Will he return from the cold sea again? 


III—Tue Sea: 


They walk together on the trembling shore 
And in the bitter anguish of her tears 
I see dim phantoms of ten thousand years 
Since Man first sensed the music in my roar. 
No dauntless youth that Woman ever bore 
Could heed the muffled calling of the sea 
And then return to shore contentedly; 
So has it been, and so for evermore. 


In all his thoughts dim tides shall ebb and flow 
And surf shall thunder and pale moons shall beam, 
And winds shali wail eternally a dream; 
What though he loves—for he must surely go. 
It matters not how soon it is, or late; 
He will return—oh, I need only wait! 
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Another poem by Mr. Golladay, entitled ‘September 
Rain,” was awarded first honorable mention. 
Mr. Sollenberger’s successful effort was this poem: 


THE GRAVE NEAR POPE 


Oh, can you hear me, do you hear me, Hope? 
The other day, kneeling upon your grave 

In Kingston County, thirteen miles from Pope 
Among the thistles and the small stone slabs, 

I could but rise and go away your slave, 

And going, pass the old sycamore tree 

Where we had carved the hearts of you and me. 
Oh, Hope, what grief I’ve borne in all these years 
Since your depart, no mortal tongue can tell; 
I have been patient, hiding my sad tears 

With courage such as you alone have known, 
Now I am old and eager for farewell 

From earth, that I may to your bosom speed, 
And rest my bones with yours ’neath thistle weed. 
Oh, can yon hear me, do you hear me, Hope? 
It is your Aubrey; he has kept your faith 

And 1s now knocking at your grave near Pope. 
It shall not now be long, my old Sweetheart, 

My soul is straining, soon to be a wraith, 

Life has not parted us, nor Death, my dear, 
My soul is drawing nearer, nearer, near. 

Oh, Hope, I see you through a murky haze 

In all your bloom of youth; I hear your voice; 
I have you back again as in those days, 

Tho’ I am broken, you an angel still 

For me have waited long, I am your choice, 
And eager do I come to you, dear Hope, 

And cast my bones alongside yours near Pope. 


The Sterilization Law in Germany.—Much has been heard 
of the effort of the new German government to prevent the 
increase of that part of the population with certain heredi- 
tary tendencies. This effort is concentrated in the so-called 
sterilization law which went into effect January 1 of this 
year. In a letter from its Berlin correspondent, the Journal 
of the American Medical Association, February 24, 1934, 
gives details concerning the operation of this law. 

Nine different types of inherited disorders come within 
the scope of the statute. These are, with the number of per- 
sons estimated as affected in each case: Congenital feeble- 
mindedness, 200,000; schizophrenia, 80,000; manic-depres- 
sive insanity, 20,000; epilepsy, 60,000; chorea minor, 600; 
inherited blindness, 4,000; inherited deafness, 16,000; grave 
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bodily malformation, 20,000; hereditary alcoholism, 10,000, 
—comprising a total of 410,600 persons, with an almost 
equal division among men and women. 

An exact procedure is necessary in each case. The afflic- 
tion must first be definitely confirmed by a licensed physi- 
cian. Certain exceptions are permitted: Thus, exemption is 
assured 1. those who by reason of old age or otherwise are 
incapable of reproduction; 2. those whose lives would be 
imperilled by the necessary operation—such fact to be certi- 
fied by a health officer; 3. those who are permanently con- 
fined to custodial institutions. The sterilization is not car- 
ried out with children who have not completed the tenth 
year of life. 

By law physicians and others who have under their man- 
agement or care persons with any of the proscribed ailments 
are compelled to report that fact without delay to the health 
officer within their jurisdiction. This last official determines 
finally whether sterilization is necessary and issues author- 
ization for it if the individual in question, or his legal repre- 
sentative, voluntarily petitions for it. If not, the official 
physician must file the petition himself. 

If the need for the step is approved by the court, the 
health officer sends notice to the person to be sterilized, 
with the request that the latter submit to the process within 
two weeks. If the subject persists in refusal to submit, he is 
informed the matter will be carried through, after the time 
set, with the aid of the police and with direct force if neces- 
sary. However, such direct force will not be employed with 
juveniles who have not reached the age of fourteen. 

To carry out the provisions of the sterilization law special 
courts and superior courts on eugenics have been established 
throughout the land. 

The law is to be enforced first in the case of those who are 
at present under medical supervision, that is, who are either 
in institutions or who are receiving treatment. The next step 
will be taken by the specially chosen eugenics boards to dis- 
cover all other persons to whom the law will apply. 


Schools for the Deaf in China.—According to the report of 
the Chefoo School for the Deaf, for the school years of 1931- 
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1932 and 1932 to 1933, the work of educating the deaf in 
China is carried on by the following schools, in addition to 
the parent school at Chefoo: The Peiping School, now in its 
fifteenth year, with about 60 pupils enrolled; the Nantung- 
chow School; the Moukden School, closed in 1931 by the 
Japanese occupation; the Freyer School, at Shanghai, estab- 
lished in 1926, at present with about 60 pupils; the Chengtu 
School, opened in 1930; the Kuin Hioa Hwei School, in 
Shanghai, started in 1929, with some 20 pupils now; the 
Nantao District School, 1933, with about 80 pupils; the 
Tientsin School, started in 1928 and now accommodating 40 
day pupils; the Kutien School, Fukien, a Methodist mission 
school; the Nanking School; and the school in Wuchang in 
Hupei Province. 

One school reports great difficulty in teaching lip-reading 
owing to the fact that Chinese speech involves little use of 
the lips, especially in the Southern provinces, and also be- 
cause of the great diversity in dialects. From another school 
comes the report that day-schools in China are greatly 
handicapped by the fact that the children are kept at home 
for all funerals, weddings or other family anniversaries. 

Other pertinent facts in the report are these: 


There are thousands of little deaf children in China who are not in 
schools because China has not been able to provide educational facili- 
ties for the deaf. 

There are only ten schools for the deaf in all China and they are 
small owing to inadequate support and lack of trained teachers. 
Less than four hundred deaf children are in school at the present 
time. 

Since the founding of the Chefoo School (some 35 years ago) 234 
deaf children have received instruction, 164 boys and 70 girls. Three 
—_ are teaching in schools for the deaf. A few of the older 

oys are working in Shanghai but the majority are employed at 
home, on the tiny farm or in the small shop of a relative. Nearly all 
of the older boys have married hearing women and all but two of the 
irls who have left school have married hearing men. As far as we 
now the girls are proving to be capable home-keepers and the 
young men who have graduated from the school are doing their best 
to provide for their families. 
he most conservative estimate of the number of persons in 
China who have been deaf from early childhood, before they ac- 
uired language, places their number at no less than 400,000. Of 
that number at least 10 per cent must be children of school age. 


The National College of Teachers of the Deaf in England.— 
In an editorial in its Christmas Number, 1933, the Royal 
School Magazine, published at the Royal School, Margate, 
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England, gives an admirable summary of the work of the 
National College of Teachers of the Deaf in that country. 


The recent activities of the National College of Teachers of the 
Deaf on questions raised by the Eichholz report point once again to 
the value of such organizations. The present seems an appropriate 
occasion upon which briefly to review something of the work of the 
College, though first we should like to mention one matter which 
we are confident will give general satisfaction. 

At the interview granted recently by the Board of Education to a 
deputation from the College at which the College presented its 
memorandum on the Eichholz report, the Board expressed them- 
selves as being in general agreement with the policy of the College 
on the question of the lowering of the statutory age of admission 
of the deaf to schools. Since the Act of 1893 the compulsory age of 
admission for deaf children has been seven years and though in 1907 
the permissive age was reduced to five years and in 1920 to two 
— the College has steadily urged that the compulsory age should 

e reduced to five years to bring conditions for deaf children into 
conformity with those existing for normal and blind children. It has 
always seemed an anomaly to teachers of the deaf that whilst the 
compulsory age of admission for normal children and blind children 
should be five years the compulsory admission age for deaf children 
should be seven years. The Board now agree with this view and 
though no definite promise was made, the Board expressed them- 
selves as prepared, when a suitable opportunity arose, to advocate 
the necessary legislation. 

The efforts of the College on this subject are in line with its gen- 
eral policy. 

The foundation of the College dates back to 1885, it became an 
incorporated body in 1887 and on amalgamation with the National 
Association of Teachers of the Deaf in 1917 adopted its present 
title of National College. The College was primarily an examining 
body, the Association dealt with general matters of deaf education, 
the present body carries on the work of both the earlier organiza- 
tions. Including as it does nearly every teacher of the deaf in the 
kingdom it is the sole authoritative body for the expression of pro- 
fessional opinion. 

Its main lines of general policy have been the improvement of the 
status of teachers of the deaf, the development of methods of teach- 
ing, and the influencing of opinion on questions calling for legisla- 
tion, or for admintrative action. 

In the days when the College was founded it was felt by the 
leaders of the profession that the primary need was the improvement 
of the status of the teacher and it was with this object in view that 
the College formed itself into an examining body to enable teachers 
to qualify for their work. The College continues to conduct an ex- 
amination and to issue diplomas which are recognized by the Board 
of Education; a privilege rare for a teachers’ organization. It is of 
interest to note that one of the founders of the College was Dr. R. 
Elliott, then headmaster of our school. 

With the establishment of an examination the need arose for a 
work on methods of teaching, particularly on methods of teaching 
our specialist subjects, language and speech, and at the invitation 
of the College the Rev. T. Arnold wrote his ‘‘Manual for Teachers,’’ 
for many years our standard work. This work was published by the 
College and since then the College has sponsored the publication of 
most of the works of British writers on the education of the deaf, 
the publication of which would, in view of the necessarily limited 
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circulation of such works, have presented difficulties. The College 
also publishes ‘‘The Teacher of the Deaf,’’ a bi-monthly journal de- 
voted to professional interests. 

as 4 these means as well as by conferences for the discussion of 
teaching methods and general problems connected with the deaf, 
and to bring before the public matters of general policy; by the hold- 
ing of holiday courses for teachers; by the institution of the Braid- 
wood Essay Competition for essays on subjects connected with our 
work; by the granting of travelling scholarships to members, and 
in other ways the College has sought to advance the work in our 
schools and to foster steady development. It has also carried out re- 
search work on the psychology of the deaf child and is associated 
with the valuable research work what has been and is being carried 
on at Manchester University into the training of residual hearing. 

Looking back over nearly half a century we believe that the Col- 
lege can claim to have achieved much for the deaf child just as to- 
day we believe it is essential for further development. 


Raising Standards of Teacher-Training.—Dr. Harris 
Taylor, principal of the Lexington Avenue School, an- 
nounces in the Lexington Leader, January 15, 1934 a plan 
by which New York University will recognize the course of 
normal training at the Lexington Avenue School on the basis 
of graduate study leading to the master’s degree. 


After several months of negotiation, arrangements have finally 
been concluded whereby the members of our present class of teach- 
ers-in-training and all future classes will be granted graduate credit 
by New York University, which can be applied toward the require- 
ments for a Master of Arts degree from the School of Education. 

The requirements for this degree are six full courses with a thesis. 
Three of these courses can be on the “1100” level, but the other three 
must be on the “200” level. New York University has evaluated 
our curriculum on the basis of five half courses of two points each, 
two full courses of four points each and two full courses of six points 
each. They will grant our teachers-in-training credit for two full 
courses of four points each and two half courses of two points each, 
twelve points in all, or the equivalent of three full courses. These 
courses they will consider the ‘‘100’’ level. In order to complete the 
requirements for the degree, therefore, it will be necessary for the 
teachers-in-training to complete three additional full courses on the 
“200” level at New York University and write a thesis. These 
courses carry six points credit each. 

Thus it becomes possible for all members of our future classes of 
teachers-in-training to complete in one term of nine months and 
one summer school session the full amount of work necessary to 
meet the requirements of our training course for teachers of the 
deaf and at the same time secure the Master of Arts degree from 
the School of Education of New York beget Our requirement 
for admission to the training class was raised last year from two 
years of college preparation, to a degree from an acceptable college 
or university. This standard, of course, will continue in the future. 
The lectures in connection with the training course are given by 
Miss Hancock, Miss Groht, Mrs. Driscoll, Dr. Kleinfeld, the otolo- 
gist, Mr. O’Connor, by me, and others. 

This exchange of credits marks a very important forward step in 
the raising of teacher-training standards in schools for the deaf in 
the United States and we are very glad indeed to be able to provide 
this opportunity for future teachers. 
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